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ABSTRACT 

This publication features highlights of the major 
findings made by delegates to a meeting of the National Congress of 
Catholic Schools, held in Washington, D.C. in November, 1991. Divided 
into three chapters, the first chapter provides background 
information and explains the process by which the National Congress 
of Catholic Schools acts. The second chapter summarizes the findings 
of the Washington meeting. Five major topics were addressed by 
delegates to the Congress: the Catholic identity of Catholic schools; 
Catholic schools and society; Catholic school governance and finance; 
leadership in and on behalf of Catholic schools; and political 
action, public policy, and Catholic schools. For each topic the 
delegates adopted belief statements, directional statements, and 
sample strategies. The third chapter discusses the process by which 
the findings of the National Congress are to be implemented. This 
publication also includes three appendices. Appendix A contains the 
texts of the major addresses made tc the Congress: "A Modest Proposal 
for the Reform of the Catholic Schools" (Andrew M. Greeley); "Join 
the America 2000 Community" (James P. Watkins) ; "Catholic Schools: 
Lifeblood of Evangelization" (James P. Lyke) ; "Choice, Opportunity, 
and Excellence in American Education" (Pierre DuPont) ; "Public and 
Private Schools: What Are the Facts?" (John Chubb); "Fostering 
Excellence in Education" (Lynne Cheney); and "Twilight or Dawn?" 
(Di ane Ravitch). Appendix B includes demographic information on the 
delegates, a composite of Congress participants, a list of the 
members of the Planning/Implementation Committee, and an alphabetical 
listing of delegates to the Washington meeting. Appendix C list 
donors to the National Congress. (DB) 
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PREFACE 



Since the process of the National Congress of Catholic Schools 
began several years ago, thousands of people in every arch/ 
diocese of the country have become involved. The amount of 
interest that administrators, teachers, parents, parishioners, and 
members of the academic and business community showed in this 
program attests to their deep commitment to ensuring a strong 
Catholic school system for future generations. 

This publication is one of n^ny publications presented by the 
National Catholic Educational Association dealirig with the National 
Congress. It explains the process and highlights the major findings 
that the delegates to the Washington meeting affirmed. In addition, 
it provides brief summaries of the seven addresses given at the 
meeting, a list of the Washington participants, and a list of donors 
to the National Congress. The complete report of the National 
Congress can be found in the Proceedings of the National 
Congress on Catholic Schools for the Twenty-first Century. This 
NCEA publicatbn includes summaries of the regional meetings, 
the complete text of the seven principal speakers, a detailed 
presentation of the findings, and other materials dealing with the 
Washington event. The present publication is a digest of the 
Proceedings and is intended for those who may wish a quick 
summary of the meeting. 

Later in this publication acknowledgements are given to many 
people involved in the process. We wish to acknowledge Catherine? 
T. McNamee, CSJ, Presklent of NCEA for her support for this entire 
process; J. Stephen O'Brien who served as the executive director 
of the CACE department during the early planning stage of this 
Congress; and the members of the planning committee who 
graciously gave so much time to plan and coordinate the regional 
and Washington meetings. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

HISTORICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 



Beginnings 

The National Catholic Educational Association (NCEA) is a 
professional association for ali those who are involved in all aspects 
of Cattx>lic education. Since 1904, the various departments of this 
menibership organization have represented and assisted Catholic 
educators who work with preschool children, school age children 
in Catholic elementary and secondary schools, children in religious 
education classes, college students, arxji adults. Among the great 
strengths of NCEA are its diversity of membership and its ability 
to call together members to share kleas, to affirm one another 
and, to plan for the future. 

In July 1989, the presidents and executive directors of the 
Department of Chief Administrators in Catholic Education, the 
Department of Elementary Schools, and the Department of Sec- 
ondary Schools met in Washington, D.C., to discuss matters of 
interest to Catholic school educators. One of these concerns was 
that the vitality of Catholic school institutions is being tested as 
they enter the twenty-first century. 

In response to this concern, this NCEA interdepartmental group 
approved the concept of soliciting input from the broad educational 
community and eventually bringing together in Washington, D.C., 
representatives from each segment of this community who are 
active in charting the course of Catholic schools into the twenty- 
first century. 

During the fall term, the executive committees of these three 
departments of the NCEA approved this concept and chose 
representatives who would form the planning committee. Originally, 
this committee consisted of the executive director and two 
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members of each of the three NCEA school departments. The 
president of NCEA was an ex officio member of this NCEA 
committee. Later, the committee expanded to include the NCEA 
Director of Public Relations and the United States Catholic 
Conference Secretary for Education, Funding by the Michael J. 
McGivney Foundation enabled the planning comnr)ittee to begin its 
work. 

The planning committee held its first meeting in Washington, 
D.C., on January 25-26, 1990. Responsible for initiating a process 
to insure the continuation and expansion of effective Catholic 
schools {or the twenty-first century, the committee would meet 
eleven times during the course of the next 23 months. These 
meetings generally extended over a two- or three-day period. 
Individual members of the planning committee spent numerous 
hours between meetings completing assignments which facilitated 
the work of the entire committee. 



Goals 



Entitling the project The National Congress on Catholic Schools 
for the Twenty-First Century was one of the planning committee's 
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eariy decisions. The committee then delineated the goals of the 
National Congress process. The National Congress sought: 

1. to communicate to the nation the religious and academic 
effectiveness of Catholic schools; 

2. to celebrate the success of Catholic schools in the United 
States; 

3. to collaborate and consult with the Catholic community 
through meetings held in various regions across the United States; 

4. to create a foaim in Washington, D.C., in which a national 
representation of parents, researchers, bishops, public officials and 
leaders of Catholic education would give form to their vision for 
the future of Catholic schools; 

5. to broaden support for strengthening and expanding Catholic 
schools. 

The goals cleariy indicated that the National Congress was to 
be nr>ore than just one event; rather, it was to be an evolving 
process which sought input and direction from as many people 
as possible from all segments of the Catholic school comnxinity 
and from all areas of the United States. If the goals of the National 
Congress were to be achieved, the entire Catholic school com- 
munity needed to learn about the present state of Catholic school 
education and give voice to their aspirations. In this way the goals 
of the National Congress would be achieved. 



Topics 

The planning committee decided that the National Congress 
would address five broad issues which encapsulated the major 
trends in Catholic school education as it neared the end of the 
second millennium. To stimulate thinkir>g on these topics, the 
planning (Dommittee, in April 1990, commissioned eleven papers 
to address these five areas. Below are the topics and the titles 
of the papers with their authors. 
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The Catholic Identity of the Catholic School 

Catholic Identity and the Future of Catholic Schools 

James Heft, SM, Ph.D. 
Catholic Identity 

Carleen Reck, SSND, Ph.D. 

Leadership of and on Behalf of Catholic Schools 

The Challenge: To Provide Leadership Within Catholic Schools 

Karen M. Ristau, Ph.D. 

Strengthening Preparation and Support for Leadership of Catholic 
Schools 

Joseph Rogus. Ph.D. 
The Cathrlic School and Society 

Catholic Schools in a Changing Society: Past Accomplishments and 
Future Challenges 

John Convey, Ph.D. 
Education: The Unfinished Agenda 

Very Rev. John S. Cummins, D.D. 
Catholic Schools: Statistical Profiles and Trends 

Frederick H. Brigham, Jr. 

Catholic School Governance and Finance 

Catholic School Governance 

Rosemary Hocevar, OSU, Ph.D. 
Governance 

Lourdes Sheehan, RSM, Ed.D. 

Political Action, Public Policy and Catholic Schools 

The Catholic School and the Common Good 

John E. Coons, Ph.D. 

Non-Public Schools and Public Policy: The Past, the Present and 
Perhaps the Future 

Frank Monahan 
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These papers were published by NCEA in five booklets. A sixth 
booklet, entitled An Overview, provided an outline of the National 
Congress process and a summary of the eleven papers. Individual 
schools were encouraged to secure copies of these booklets aixl 
to use them to provide background informatton, stimulate thinkir^g 
and initiate discusstons within their school communities. The 
planning committee believed that future directtons of Catholk) 
schools would not come from any one author; rather, the entire 
Catholic school community would create the vision for the future 
and generate the energy to give form to the vision, f^any schools 
purchased the National Congress booklets and a second printing 
was required in order to meet the demand for these books. 



Funding 

In order to achieve the goals of the National Congress process, 
the planning committee realized that funding would be important. 
Funding was originally solicited from different foundations. The 
Lilly Endowment provided funding to hire a project director to 
oversee the planning stage of the National Congress. Paul Seadler 
was hired in September 1990 and remained in this position until 
August 1991 when he was replaced by Sister Nancy Ferguson, 
OSF. The Raskob Foundatk>n provided assistance to insure the 
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smooth operation of the Washington meeting and to insure that 
all members of the Catholic school community were included. The 
McGivney Foundation continued its support of the Nations; Con- 
gress. With gratitude to all, a complete list of the donors to the 
National Congress can be found in Appendix C. 

At the fall 1990 Chief Administrators in Catholic Education 
(CACE) meeting, the superintendents of schools voted to donate 
to the National Congress approximately five cents per child for 
each student in the arch/dioceses, to be used specifically to 
enhance the public relations efforts made on behalf of Catholic 
schools. Approximately $68,000 has been contributed by arch/ 
diocesan school offices. 

Also at this CACE meeting, the superintendents suggested that 
the planning committee approach home and school associations 
of elementary and secondary schools to ask a donation of 
approximately one dollar per family. Over two million prayercards 
imprinted with the National Congress prayer were sent to Catholic 
elementary and secondary schools; they were distributed to all the 
Catholic school families asking that the prayer be said periodteally 
for the success of the National Congress. To date, elementary 
schools have contributed over $59,000 and secondary schools, 
about $6,000. 



Meetings 

The major activity in preparation for the National Congress heW 
in 1991 was the series of 19 regional (inter-diocesan) meetings 
held throughout the United States. Thesft one-day meetings were 
held in: Louisville, KY, Dallas, TX, Kansas City, MO, Los Angeles, 
CA, Minneapolis, MN, St. Louis, MO, Seattle, WA, Waterbury, 
CT, Orlando, FL, Hayward, CA, Pittsburgh, PA, Orange, CA, 
Philadelphia, PA, Wheeling, WV, Romeoville, IL, Indianapolis, IN, 
Richmond, VA, Atlanta, GA and Annapolis, MD. In addition, many 
dioceses, e.g., Jefferson City, MO, Providence, Rl, Little Rock, AR, 
held similar meetings for people in their areas. 

Each meeting was similar in format. Participants prepared for 
these meetings by studying the eleven papers cortained in the 
topic booklets. During the meeting they met in small groups to 
clarify their own beliefs and expectations about Catholic schools 
and surfaced the major issues facing them in the future. Finally, 
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as groups, the participants prioritized these issues and forwarded 
the results to the planning committee. 

Each of these meetings formed an integral part of the National 
Congress process. Many participants of these meetings would 
serve later as delegates to the national meeting, thus insuring that 
the ideas developed locally would be brougfit to national attention. 
During the Washington meeting, the data Vrom these gatherings 
were provided by the planning committee to all delegates for review 
and for inclusion of the ideas into the final directional statements 
of the National Congress. 




Delegates 

The planning committee solicited recommendations for del- 
egates to the Washington meeting from the three NCEA executive 
committees sponsoring the National Congress. The September 
1990 issue of i.CEA NOTES contained a nomination form and 
invitation to all readers to nominate themselves or others to 
participate in this event. Each nomination was reviewed by a 
subcommittee and then by the entire planning committee, which 
determined the final list of approximately 250 invited delegates. 
Every effort was made to have representation from a broad 
geographic area. This resulted in delegates being invited from 
46 states, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. In addition, 
efforts were made to include representatives from all groups in 
the Catholic school community: bishops, clergy, vicars of education. 
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superintandents of schools, principals, teachers, school boards, 
home and school associations, colleges and universities, research- 
ers, business and public service. The complete list of delegates 
is contained in Appendix B. 



Banquet 

Since one of the goals of the National Congress was to celebrate 
Catholic schools, the planning committee decided to open the 
Congress with a banquet at which several people whose contri- 
bution to education has been especially meaningful would be 
honored. The award was entitled the NCEA Seton Award \n honor 
of St. Elizabe'h Ann Seton, who played a major role in starting 
American Catholic schools and opened the fjrst institution in the 
United States to train teachers. Those chosen to receive this 
award in 1991 were: 

The religious orders of the United States, for their contributions 
to American Catholic school education; 

Anthony Cardinal Bevilacqua, representing the contribution of 
the American BishoDs to Catholic schools; 
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Mrs. Barbara Bush, for her leadership on behalf of the American 
family, children and literacy; 

Dr. Lynne Cheney, for her leadership in pronrx)ting academic 
excellence in the public sector; 

The Knights of Columbus, for their contributions to Catholic 
schools; and 

Mr. Peter M. Flanigan, for his vision and leadership on behalf 
of Catholic schools. 

NCEA presented a $1,000 scholarship to Catholic school 
students in the name of each of the above award recipients. On 
behalf of the National Congress, the planning committee extends 
its' gratitude to the religious communities who helped build the 
scholarship fund. 

During the banquet and at other times, the delegates were 
entertained by instaimental and choral groups from Catholic 
elementary and secondary schools in the Washington area. 



Washington Meeting 

The delegates arrived in Washington, D.C., on Wednesday, 
November 6, 1991 , to begin their work. The Congress opened with 
a prayer service at the Cathedral of St. Matthew the Apostle and 
closed with a solemn liturgy on Sunday, November 10, 1991. 
During this time, the delegates were informed, challenged and 
inspired by formal presentations by: 

Rev. Andrew Greeley, Visiting Professor, University of Chicago 

Admiral James D. Watkins, U.S. Secretary for Energy 

Most Rev. James Lyke, Archbishop of Atlanta 

The Honorable Pierre ^uPont, Former Governor of Delaware 

Dr. John Chubb, Senior Fellow, Brookings Institute 
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Dr. Lynne V. Cheney. Chairman, Nattonal ErKlowmem for the 
Humanities 



Dr. Diane Ravitch, Assistant Secretary, U.S. Department of 
Education 



Synopses of each speaker's presentation are included in 
Apr>endix B. 

The planners viewed the Washington meeting as an opportunity 
to bflig forth and develop consensus on the ideas that had been 
developii^g in the Catholic educational community over the last 
several months. While some input was given to the attendees each 
day, the delegates spent the largest amount of time addressing 
the five topics, formulating the belief statements, directional 
statements aixJ sample strategies. 

Ruby Cribbin from Connectfons. Paterson. NJ, served as the 
facilitator of the Washington meeting. With the planning committee, 
Ruby devebped a process that enabled the delegates to achieve 
the many purposes of the Washington meeting in a very short 
amount of time. The delegates were divided, according to their 
area of interest, into five groups representing each of the five major 
topics the National Congress was addressing. The delegates first 
declared their core beliefs on each of these topics. Next, they 
formulated broad plans that described their vision of Catholic 
schools for the future. Finally, the delegates proposed activities 
that could be undertaken in order to implement the directional 
statements. As each portton of the work was completed, the 
delegates moved to the general assembly to critique, refine and 
approve the belief and directtonal statements of each working 
group. Finally, the delegates prtoritized the approved directional 
statements. In ctosing ceremonies the delegates affirmed the final 
document and pledged themselves to be active in supporting both 
the goals of the Nattonal Congress and the implementatton 
process. 

The ratified belief statements, directional statements and sug- 
gested strategies are contained in Chapter 2 of this book. 
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Future 

with the completion of the Washington meetiDg, the National 
Congress process has moved into the realm of implementation. 
It is now important to communicate the results of the National 
Congress to the members of NCEA arKi the wider educational 
community. A video collage of the National Congress shares the 
enthusiasm and vision that the delegates experienced while in their 
working sessions and attending the major speakers' presentations. 

Perhaps most important, a series of 25 meetings on regtonal, 
arch/dk)cesan and kx^al levels has been arranged in order to 
acquaint people with the findings of the Washington meeting and 
to develop methods for adapting the findings of the National 
Congress to their communities. These meetings are being gukled 
by the implementation committee, which has t>een established from 
among the membership of the three NCEA departments. Dtocesan 
offices are handling site k>gistics and guest lists. Details of the 
implementation process can be found in Chapter 3. 

The National Congress process continues and will continue until 
its goals have t>een achieved and the directional statements 
fornxjlated by the delegates have been implemented in all schools. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

THE FINDINGS OF 
THE WASHINGTON 
MEETING 



An overview of the findings 

The findings of the Washington meeting of the National Con- 
gress are presented below. This document consists of three parts. 
The first part is the prologue which serves as an introduction to 
the results of the wor1< of the ledegates to the Washington nieeting. 
This was written by a team of autnors during the Washington 
Congress meeting. It was shared with all the delegates who 
offered critiques of it. The final draft of the prologue was written 
after the Congress based on the suggestions of the delegates. 

The second part of the findings contains the ratified belief 
statements, directional statements and suggested strategies. These 
were originally developed by the five topic groups. Later the entire 
assembly reviewed them and ultimately the delegates ratified it. 

The belief statements represent the furKlanf)ental beliefs of 
the delegates for each of the five areas and provide a basis for 
their recommendations for action. 

The most important recommendations for achieving the goals 
of the National Congress on Catholic Schools for the Twenty-first 
Century are contained in the directional statements developed 
for each of the topic areas. These directional statements were 
prioritized by topic groups and ratified by the assembly. The first 
statement in each group represents the highest priority for future 
action. The delegates in the directional statements provided the 
essential elements for nfK)ving the schools into the twenty-first 
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century. 

Sample strategies were prepared by each group in order to 
provide exaniples of actions that would make the directional 
stratements a reality. These examples are proposed to stinKJlate 
imagination and reflection on the regional, diocesan and local 
school level, where concrete action steps appropriate to local 
needs must be developed by those who exercise leadership and 
responsibility for Catholic schools. 

The third and final part of the findings is the brief epilogue which 
was developed in manner similar to the prologue. 
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THE FUNDINGS OF THE WASHINCrTON MEEITNG 

Prologue 

We leaders of Catholic schools believe that our schools are a 
great gift to our church arxl a great gift to our naXton, Our 
convictions are supported by fact and faith. Our convictions are 
shared by many, including thousands of our colleagues, many of 
whom have participated in the regional meetings leading lo to this 
Washington event; many of whom will participate in the continuing 
work of the Congress in the years to come. Our convictions are 
shared by researchers, public officials and policy makers who have 
reminded us of the many achievements of our schools during the 
days this Congress met in Washington. 

Catholic schools are deeply rooted in the life of the church, the 
body of Jesus Christ, who is the source of all life. Catholic schools 
draw their life's breath from their roots in the Catholic community 
and they, in turn, breathe new life into the church. 

Catholic schools are proud and productive partners in American 
educatton. At this moment in history. Catholic schools are no tonger 
a small number of outposts offering separation and security in a 
hostile culture, but a vast network of institutions lighting the lives 
of the communities they serve in every corner of the land. Today 
our Catholic schools are a beacon of hope for many, especially 
the poor, and a powerful nrKKJel for those who are working to 
redefine and rebuikl American education. 

We commit ourselves to continue to teil the story of Catholic 
schools proudly and loudly. We also commit ourselves to work 
together to strengthen and expand the network of Catholic schools 
in this nation. The future of Catholic schools is ours to shape. 
As leaders drawn from many corners of the land, we accept this 
call, and invite others to join us in this great effort. In C/rder to 
shape a stronger and nDore extensive network of Catholic schools 
we must build on our present strengths, the great legacy of those 
who preceded us. We must clearly kJentify our fundamental beliefs 
and respond boldly and imaginatively to the challenges of the future 
by offering clear directions rooted in our beliefs. With the power 
of the Spirit and the participation of many, this is what we have 
done. What follows is the product of prayer, debate, consensus. 
We offer it as a platform for action. 
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The Catholic Identity 
of Catholic Schools 
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The Catholic Identity of Catholic Schools 

Beliefs 



We believe that: 

• The Catholic school is an integral part of the church's mission to 
proclaim the Gospel, buikJ faith communities, celebrate though 
worsHip and serve others. 

• The commitment to academic excellence, which fosters the intel- 
lectual development of faculty and students, is an integral part of 
the mission of the Catholic school. 

• The r itholic school is an evangelizing, educational community 

• The spiritual formation of the entire school community is an 
essential dimension of the Catholic schoors mission. 

• The Catholic school is a unique faith-centered community which 
integrates thinking and believing in ways that encourage intellec- 
tual growth, nurture faith and inspire action. 

• The Catholic school Is an experience of the church's belief, 
tradition and sacramental life. 

• The Catholic school creates a supportive and challenging climate 
which affirms the dignity of all persons within the school commu- 
nity. 
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The Catholic Identity of Catholic Schools 

Directional Statements 

1. We will guarantee opportunities for ongoing spiri- 
tual formation for Catholic school faculties, staff and 
leadership. 



2. We will challenge our faculty, staff, students, and 
families to witness to their belief in Jesus Christ. 



3. We will champion superior standards of academic 
excellence. 



4. We commit ourselves to teach an integrated 
curriculum rooted in gospel values and Catholic teach- 
ings. 



5. We will welcome and support a diveise cultural 
and economic population as a hallmark of our Catholic 
identity. 
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The Catholic Identity of Catholic Schools 



Sample Strategies 



a. allocating time and significant funds from thQ professional devel- 
opment budget tc the ongoing spiritual formation of faculty. 

b. appointing an administrator/facuity member whos« responsibility is 
to address the spiritual formation needs of the faculty as vital to staff 
development. 

c. encouraging the use of the NCEA instrument, Information for 
Growth/ as an in-service tool for the faith development of faculty. 



a. assessing annually every aspect of school life in light of specific 
gospel values. 

b. prom'^ting community-bi'' ; liturgies which give expression to 
community concerns. 

c. incorporating service as a school community commitment. 



a. collaborating with national organizations, dl'x^esan offices, and local 
Institutions. NCEA will develop a set of qualities and proficiencies which 
profile a Catholic School Graduate for the 21st Century. 

b. creating partnerships between NCEA, diocesan offices, local schools 
and universities and other appropriate educational resources to enrich 
learning. 

c. collaborating with universities and diocesan offices to design 
programs which foster visual and performing arts (assuming we will 
maintain excellence in all other areas}. 



a. identifying and promulgating effective models of Integrated curricula 
within a year. 

b. identifying or producing supportive resources (personal, print, 
technological) within two years. 

c. helping teachers to correlate principles and value issues with all 
subject areas. 

d. identifying or designing processes to assist diocesan and sdiool 
personnel to reflect critically on contemporary culture. 



a. reviewing and revising our promotional materials and admission 
policies and procedures to be congruent with our support of and welcoming 
of our diverse cultural and economic populations. 

b. providing opportunities for in-service programs which sensitize the 
entire school community to our diverse cultural and economic populations. 

c. celebrating both individual and diverse cultural contributions in the 
school community. 

d. forming a team of parents, teachers, and student leaders to develop 
a plan to integrate new students and families into the school community. 



Catholic Schools and Society 
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Catholic Schools and Society 

Beliefs 



We believe that: 



• Catholic schools are an integral part of education in the United 
States and a valuable asset to the nation. 



m Catholic schools support parents, family, church and society 
in the education of youth. 

• Catholic schools are committed to educate students of diverse 
economic, cultural, religious, racial, and ethnic backgrounds. 

• Catholic schools are called to be catalysts for social change 
based on Gospel values. 

• Catholic schools are called to be exemplary models of academic 
excellence anci faith development. 
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Catholic Schools and Society 

Directional Statements 



1 . We will educate students to meet the intellectual, 
social and ethical challenges of living in a technological 
and global society. 



2. We will open new schools and design alternative 
school models to reflect the changing needs of family, 
church, and society. 



3. We will educate and challenge our staffs, stu- 
dents, and parents to reject racism, sexism, and 
discrimination. 



4. We will aggressively recruit, retain and develop 
staff to reflect the needs of an increasingly multi-ethnic, 
multi-racial, and multi-cultural society. 



5. We will establish curriculum that acknowledges 
and incorporates the contributions of men and women 
of diverse cultures and races. 
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Catholic Schools and Society 

Sample Strategies 



a. developing community resources that create access to state- 
of-the-art technology. 

b. cooperating with local colleges and universities to develop 
training programs for teachers. 

c. creating an interKlisciplinary cumculum incorporating the 
issues raised by new technologies. 



a. providing opportunities for students to experience cultural 
differences through workshops, field trips, and media presentations. 

b. establishing curriculum guidelines that enable schools and 
teachers to study contributions of women and men of diverse 
cultures and races. 

c. providing in each school a curriculum committee whose 
responsibility includes identifying up-to-date technological material 
for all subject areas. 



a. conducting a school climate study to determine the degree 
of tolerance or lack thereof in a school. 

b. examining curriculum textbooks to determine the degree of 
tolerance or lack thereof. 

c. developing a statement at the national and diocesan levels 
which rejects racism, sexism, and other kinds of discrimination. 



a. recruiting minorities through local colleges. 

b. provkJing multi-cultural in-servfce experiences for staff. 

c. developing programs which focus on mutual respect of 
various cultures. 



a. utilizing professional, comprehensive, demographk: studies 
to identify credible local and regional needs. 

b. provkiing workshops for parish school personnel on viable 
alternative school nxxlels. 

c. enlisting support and ownership from parents, pastors, 
business community, and government agencies to fund models. 
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Catholic School Governance 
and Finance 
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Catholic School Governance and Finance 

Beliefs 

We believe that: 

• The financial future of Catholic schools demands securing new 
and available resources. 

• Catholic schools are essential to the life and future of the church 
in the United States and require the support of the entire 
Catholic community. 

• The integrity of Catholic schools requires comprehensively 
applying the principles of social justice, 

• Formation in the basic misston, principles and traditions of 
Catholic education is essential for all involved in Catholic school 
leadership. 

• Effective Catholic school governance requires the preparation, 
empowerment and collaboration of the community which it 
serves. 

• Govemance witli the full participation of the laity is the key 
to the future of Catholic schools. 

• Catholic schools should be available and financially accessible 
to CatlK)lic families and to others who support the mission. 
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Catholic School Governance and Finance 

Directional Statements 



1 . We will challenge the entire Catholic community and others 
to make a radical commitment to Catholic schools and generous 
investment in them. 



2. We will establish governance stmctures which give all 
those committed to the Catholic school's mission the power and 
responsibility to achieve it. 



3. We will immediately initiate long-range strategic planning 
processes for Catholic schools at local, diocesan, and national 
levels. 



4, We will implement in every school just compensation plans 
for all Catholic school personnel. 



5. We will implement and evaluate comprehensive develop- 
ment programs at the local, diocesan, and national levels. 
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Catholic School Governance and Finance 

Sample Strategies 



a. caiiing for regionai and diocdsan consultations with the Catholic 
and business community to dlicit commttment to the Christian, intellectual, 
and social goals of Catholic schooling. 

b. promoting stewardship programs in every parish that will increase 
the parishes' investment in Catholic schools by 20% on average in each 
diocese within five years. 

c. establishing a fixed percentage of diocesan and parish gross income, 
including parishes without schools, to be devoted to the dioce$e*s ministry 
of Catholic schools by 1995. 



a. providing appropriate diocesan in-service to each local school 
community regarding various governance models which ensure that 
authority and responsibility are given to those committed to the schooPs 
mission. 

b. establishing local boards for each school which include represen- 
tatives of all those committed to the school's mission. 

c. adopting constitutions and by-laws for each school's board which 
clearly place authority and responsibility in the hands of board members. 



a. making available through the NCEA assistance in long-range 
strategic planning to ail dioceses and schools by 1993. 

b. offering direction and resources in every diocese for the design 
and implementation of the strategic planning process to those committed 
to the mission. 

c. selecting board members at each school who can assist In 
constructing and implementing strategic plans by 1992. 



a. encouraging the development of a national association of urban 
schools to champion the rights of parents of inner-city students to receive 
quality education. 

b. establishing a diocesan development office responsible for training, 
assisting, supporting, and evaluating local school development programs. 

c. Increasing student recruitment and retention at each school through 
extensive public relations programs which are annually evaluated. 



a. bringing to parity with the marketplace faculty, staff, and admin- 
istrator compensation by 1997 through: 

1. dkx;esan-wkie minimum salaries and benefits in place by 1993, 

2. regional and \oca\ salary scales and benefits in place by 1995, 

3. timeliness for all strategies monitored by the diocese on the local 
level and by the NCEA on the national level. 

b. starting k>cal, dkx:esan, and national wellness and incentive 
packages to strengthen the total benefit package and make empk>yment 
in the schools more attractive by 1997. 

c. encouraging the Bishops to serbusly conskier the implementation 
of portability of benefits. 
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Leadership In and On Behalf 
of Catholic Schools 
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THE FINDINGS OF THE WASHINGTON UEEHNG 

Leadership In and On Behalf of Catholic Schools 

Beliefs 

We believe that: 

• Leadership in and on behalf of Catholic schools is rooted in 
an ongoing relationship with Jesus Christ. 

• Leadership in and on behalf of Catholic schools is deeply 
spiritual, servant-like, prophetic, visionary arxl empowering. 

• Effective leadership is critical to the mission of the church and 
the future of Catholic schools. 

• The recruitment, selection and formation of leaders is essential 
to the future of Catholic schools. 

• Leadership In and on behalf of Catholic schools involves a shift 
from vertical nnodels to collegia! models. 
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Leadership In and On Behalf of Catholic Schools 

Directional Statements 



1. We will challenge the U.S. bishops to implement 
their November, 1990 statement on Catholic schools, 
since their leadership is critical to the future of Catholic 
schools. 



2. We will actively identify, select and develop 
Catholic school leaders who espouse Gospel values 
and demonstrate professional competencies. 



3. We will demand that innovation, experimentation, 
risk-taking, collaboration and collegiality be the hall- 
marks of Catholic school leadership. 



4. We will challenge Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities to hold as a priority the development of Catholic 
educational administrators and teachers. 



5. We will aggressively recruit and prepare leaders 
who reflect the Church's multi-cultural, multi-racial, and 
multi-ethnic populations. 




THE FINDINGS OF THE WASHINGTON MEEHNG 

Leadership In and On Behalf of Catholic Schools 

Sample Strategies 



a. establishing by 1995 In each diocese a diocesan development office 
whose job Is to Identify and procure funds for Catholic schools, particularly 
the Inner city schools, in order to nfwke those schools affordable. 

b. providing to the diocese a progress report on the goals via diocesan 
newspaper and/or video to be used at Sunday liturgy. 

c. working assiduously with bishops to coordinate the leadership efforts 
of NCEA, NCCB, and USCC on behaH of Catholic schools. 



a. Initiating a process of dialogue between Catholic school leaders and 
Catholic universities to promote and establish leadership programs. 

b. promoting partnerships with Catholic universities to develop teacher and 
leadership training programs (e.g., student teacher programs In Catholic 
schools from Catholic universities.) 

c. using distance-learning for delivery of leadership training, particularly to 
remote areas without direct access to universities. 



a. developing &n orientation program for all priests who will serve in parishes 
with schools. Program nnust include (1) instruction In collaborative models 
of school governance; (2) importance of school to the mission of the Church. 

b. establishing incentives which reward school programs that model 
innovation, experimentation, risk-taking, collaboration and colleglality. 

c. establishing regional think tanks to assist In the devek}pnr)ent of 
innovation, experimentation, risk-taking, and coHeglaNty. 



a. identifying a capable lay teacher in each school and providing that 
person with tlie financial resources to assume a leadership role in the school. 

b. using the collaborative mode! so that superintendents, pastors, and 
principals agree to hire only those administrators and faculty members who 
can and will support the Catholic school mission. 

c. creating mentoring programs within the next two years for new principals 
and superintendents which will provide them with diocesan, inter-diocesa'^: and 
national experiences. 



a. identifying multi-ethnic, multi-cultural programs, personnel and materials 
at the local, dic<«san and national levels that will be nr^da available to every 
school. 

b. initiating a pubik) relations campaign led by the diocesan school office 
In collaboration with the k>cal business community to encourage PTA's, school 
leadership (boards, pastors, principals) and student bodies to challenge and 
invite students of multi-cultural and multi-ethnic heritage to return to their 
community to sen/e as administrators, teachers and role nrxxiels. 

c. providing in-service programs designed to assist all school staff 
(administrators, teachers, support staff) to become knowledgeable and aware 
of all cultural and ethnic groups. 
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Political Action, Public Policy 
and Catholic Schools 
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THE FINDINGS OF TOE WASHINGTON MEFnNG 

Political Action, Public Policy and Catholic Schools 

Beliefs 

We believe that: 

• Democratic principles demand that ail parents have a right both 
to choose appropriate education for their children and to receive 
a fair share of education tax dollars to exercise that right. 

• Federal, state and local level political action involving the total 
Catholic community is essential to protect the rights of all 
students and parents. 

• Advocacy for low income families is essential to tax-supported 
parental choice in education. 

• Coalitions are essential for successful political action. 

• Tax supported systems of educational choice can improve all 
schools. 
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Political Action, PubUc Policy and Catholic Scliools 

Directional Statements 



1 . We will organize broad-based coalitions to lobby 
on every level in order to achieve equal educational 
opportunities for all children, parents and educators. 



2. We will aggressively pursue legislation enabling 
all parents to choose the education appropriate for their 
children with their share of the education tax dollar. 



3. We will promote tax-supported school choice 
options for all that enable the poor to choose as 
effectively as all others. 



4. We will create structures to direct and coordinate 
the political agenda of tax-supported choice in education 
for all parents. 



5. We will persuade the American public that full 
parental choice in education is a necessity in a free 
society. 
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Political Action, Public Policy and Catholic Schools 

Sample Strategies 



a. Identifying jurisdictions where choice legislation has a reasonable 
possibility for passage and concentrating on these jurisdictions. 

b. developing a consistent choice position and publicizing it to public 
officials^ business leaders and dvic leaders. 

c. securing funds for a professtonaily planned lobbying effort on federal, 
state and local leveis. 

a. establishing a national Independent center for educational choice at 
a secular college/university, jointly sponsored by the college/university and 
corporate funding. 

b. encouraging the fornnation of a fund business and civic leaders 
of independent charitable funds) in every metropolitan area to provide 
scholarships to low-income children, redeemable in schools of their parent's 
choice. 

c. launching an expanded, aggressive public relations campaign stating 
the case for Catholic education at the national level (jointly sponsored and 
funded by NCEA and USCC). 



a. establishing: 

1. an ai:tononx)us national structure including an advisory committee and 
staff to provide leadership and coordination for ail national and state legislative 
efforts in educational choice (NCEA and USCC); and 

2. a corresponding structure through the combined efforts of the State 
Catholic Superintendents and State Catholic Conferences where applicable; 

b. dearly articulating a political platform on issues affecting Catholic school 
students and parents and educating and mobilizing the entire Catholic 
community to support these Issues. (Diocesan leadership) 

c. funding the choice-ln-educatlon campaign from various sources, 
induding raising an amount equal to $1.00 per student for the next five years, 
one-half to be retained locally and one half to support the national effort 
(Diocesan effort) 



a. organizing and nrx)b<lizlng groups (parents, minority religious leaders, 
individuals active In private welfa-a organizations, and Catholic Charities) 
committed to achieving full parental educational choice rights. 

b. Identifying and using existing channels of communication (i.e., publi- 
cationft. media, etc.) to educate low-income and minority parents about their 
fundamet;^al rights In education. 

c. securing funds to provide diverse cultural groups with Informational 
materials regarding parental choice In education In tiielr own language. 

a. forming coalitions among state and diocesan Catholic school parent 
groups, private schools, local parent groups, low-lncom© and irtnorlty groups, 
educational groups, and political groups. 

b. establishing a dearinghouse to gather and disseminate Information 
concerning coalitions In the various states and dioceses. 

c. asking CAPE to broaden its existing coaiItic>n and join with others to 
advocate educational choice for all parenta. 




EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



EpQogue 

The National Congress on Catholic Schools for the Twenty-first 
Century is not simply a Washington event, but a movennent that 
began over a year ago, and continues in 'ihe years ahead. Our 
proposed agerxla of beliefs and directions, and our examples of 
possible strategies, provide a challenging and ambitious platform 
for future action. But they do not exhaust our hopes and dreams 
for the future. 

We dream of a future in which many new Catholic schools are 
buitt, a future in which there are places in Catholic schools for 
the children of all Catholic families, wherever they live, whatever 
their income, and whatever special needs and gifts their children 
may have. We dream of a future in which the 800,000 students 
from low-income families who attend our schools today will be 
joined by many more, whose parents' choice is supported by a 
society that recognizes that poor children are our children, and 
their future is our future. 

We offer a challenge and an invitation to all who share our 
convictions about the importance of our Catholic schools. Now 
is the time to use the wisdom and talent we have to build a stronger 
and larger networ1< of Catholic schools; now is the time to invite 
others to share today's tasks and tomorrow's dreams. 
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Priorities 

In addition to identifying the first priority in each of the five topic 
areas the Assenibly reviewed al! twenty five directional statements 
and identified eight statements that were considered most essential 
for the future of Catholic schools. They a<e listed here in the 
order of perceived importance: 

• We will challenge the enti*^^ Catholic community and 
others to make a radical commitment to Catholic schools 
and generous investment in them. (Governance arxi 
Finance) 

• We will guarantee opportunities for ongoing spiritual 
formation for Catholic school faculties, staff and lead- 
ership. (Identity) 

• We will challenge the U.S. bishops to implement the 
November, 1990 statement on Catholic schools, since 
theh- leadership is critical to the future of Catholic 
schools. (Leadership) 

• We will aggressively pursue legislation enabling all 
parents to choose the education appropriate for their 
children with theh share of the education tax dcllar. 
(Public Policy) 

• We will organize broad-based coalitions to lobby on every 
level hi order to achieve equal educational opportunities 
for all children, parents and educators. (Public Policy) 

• We will educate students to meet the hitellectual, social 
and ethical challenges of livhig hi a technological and 
global society. (School and Society) 

• We will actively identify, select and develop Catholic 
school leaders who espouse gospel values and demon- 
strate professional competencies. (Leadership) 

• We will establish governance structures which give all 
those committed to the Catholic schooPs mission the 
power and responsibility to achieve it (Governarxje and 
Finance) 



CHAPTER ra 

IMPLEMENTATION 
PROCESS 



The Implementation Committee of the National Congress on 
Catholic Schools for the Twenty-first Century has devised the 
following plan: 



Publications 

1 . A special issue of NCEA NOTES will be sent to all the 
schor's and arch/diocesan school offices in November containing 
the findings of the National Congress. 

2. The Proceedings of the National Congress on CathoUc 
Schools for the Twenty-first Century will provide a detailed 
historical record of the National Congress process. This will be 
available in spring 1992. 

3. The April 1992 issue of Momentum will contain several 
articles on the Congress results and how people plan to implement 
them. 

4. A video digest of the National Congress will be available 
in February, 1992 for use with facuKies, boards of educatbn. parent 
groups, and others. 



Process: 

5. An Implementation Committee will be formed consisting of 
the executive director of the NCEA Department of Elementary 
Schools, Department of Secondary Schools and Department of 
Chief Administrators in Catholic Education and two persons from 
each of these departments. The committee will nfwnitor the 
implementation process and suggest additional ways to implement 
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the findings. 

6. Sister Mary Ann Eckhoff, SSND, will summarize and reflect 
on the results of the Congress at the NCEA Convention in St. 
Louis. Five other sessions of the convention will focus on each 
of the five Congress topics. 

7. Between February 15 and May of 1992, twenty-five regional 
meetings will be conducted. At these meetirigs, diocesan leaders 
and Congress delegates from each of the dioceses in a given 
region will communicate the findings of the congress; provide an 
opportunity for interdiocesan cooperatton on implementing the 
results; and train others to implement the firxlings. Arch/diocesan 
school office people will be the principal participants at these 
meetings. The four-hour long work session will include the 
following: video presentation (20 minutes); presentation of National 
Congress findings (30 minutes); establishment of prtority of Na- 
tfonal Congress directional statements (30 minutes); break (15 
minutes); formulation of strategies for directional statement of 
highest priority (45 minutes); training in order to conduct tocal 
meetings (45 minutes). 

8. Fall arch/diocesan meetings will be hekl to acquaint tocal 
school leaders with the spirit of the National Congress; to 
communicate the findings of the Congress; to prioritize the 
directional statements according to the needs of the arch/diocese; 
to set strategies for the implementation of the highest prtority; to 
train leaders on the school level; and to devetop a plan of self- 
evaluation regarding the implementation of the strategies in the 
arch/diocese. Each school woukl be represented by a team 
consisting of the pastor, principal, teacher, and representatives of 
the home and school associatton and school board. The format 
would be similar to the regtonal meeting. 

9. Fall/winter school implementation meetings will be hekl 
to acquaint the school community with the spirit of the National 
Congress; to communtoate the findings of the Congress; to 
incorporate National Congress findings into the school's own self- 
study or planning document; to prtoritize the directtonal statements 
according to the needs of this school; to set strategies for the 
implementatton of the highest priority; and to devetop a plan of 
self-evaluatton regarding the implenr)entatton of the strategies. An 
implementatton committee will consist of faculty, members of the 
school board and the home and school association. Its agenda 
will include the vkieo presentation on the Nat tonal Congress; 
presentatton of Nat tonal Congress findings; examinatton of Con- 
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gress findings in light of school's own growth plan; establishment 
of priority of directional statements based on needs of school; 
fomiulation of strategies to match directional statements with 
highest priority; establishment of a system to report progress 
toward accomplishing the strategies. This process may continue 
for several years. 
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APPENDIX 

SUMMARY OF MAJOR 
ADDRESSES 



The following pages contain brief summaries of the seven major 
acidresses given during the Washington meeting of the National 
Congress. These presentations were given to the delegates as 
background ir:format»on on important issues that face American 
Catholic schools. A question and answer period followed each 
presentation. These summaries are presented to give the reader 
a flavor of the input the delegates received. 

The complete text of all of the addresses may be found in the 
National Catholic Educational Association publication entitled, 
Proceedings of the National Congress of Catholic Schools for the 
Twenty-first Century, 
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A MODEST PROPOSAL FOR THE 
REFORM OF CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Reverend Andrew M. Greeley 

^^^■jj^^HHB Challenging the entire American Church, 
^^^^PP^^^^H Father Greeley began his presentation with 
^^^Km^K^^m a two-part fantasy. In the first, researchers 
^^^^^S^^^^B prove Catholic schools to be a waste of 
^^^H|H^^^H time/energy/money, and in the second, 
^^^^HI^^^^H religious opt for more relevant work, enroll- 
^^^^K^^^^l ments decline, schools consolidate and 
^^^^^^^^^^1 't^risis in Catholic Schools'* headlines news- 
^^^^^^^^^^1 papers. The first part of the fantasy is the 
^^^^^^^H^H exact opposite of the real history of re- 
^^^^^^^^^^ search on Catholic schools since 1963, and 
the second part is an exact description of the present. 

So Father Greeley asked. "How much more good news couW 
researchers have brought you? Why do you give the impresston 
of ctosing down instead of expanding! What's wrong?" 

Highlighting James Colenwn's theory of 'social capitar, the 
overlapping of school and parish that make Catholk; schools so 
academically successful. Father Greeley added, The Amerk^an 
Catholic parish is one of the most successful attempts at com- 
munity formation human ingenuity ever devised and the parochial 
school is the most successful instrument yet devetoped to link 
Catholics with parish community.... Everytime a Catholic school 
ck)ses...preck)us social capital is wasted.... Closure should come 
only as a last resort!" The he quipped, "^e need a John Courtney 
Murray to devetop a theok)gy of the Catholk: school yard where 
most social capital takes place.... Reorganizatton. the cun-ent 
buzzword, breaks apart the unbn between school and parish, 
destroys social capital, diminishes, if not eliminates, the religious 
and ecdesiastk^al outcome of Catholk: educatbn!** 

"Why has '"^ 'good news* from research not been good 
enough?** Father Greeley's four-part speculative fTK>del kJentifies 
the causes for the decline of Catholk: schools and explains why: 

1. LOSS OF NERVE in clerk^al culture, i.e., laity, religious, 
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clergy and hierarchy, when faced with niassive loss oi income or 
loss of confidence^ 

2. SELF-HATREO generated by the intelligentsia who contend 
that nothing in the American Catholic experience is worth saving; 
so they look for direction and purpose in Church experiences of 
other nations. 

3. MEDICKJRE LEADERSHIP— a notable decline in Catholic 
leadership, including Bishops and superintendents, who lack viston 
and avokJ public conflict. 

4. FINANCIAL CRISIS— catastrophic revenue loss in the 
Catholic Church, a shortfall of seven billion dollars, making Catt^olic 
schools a luxury the Church can't afford. 

On the basis of his four-part speculative model. Father Greeley 
made a radical suggestion— the laicization of Catholic schools! 
Laicization does not mean secularization/deparochialization; it does 
mean laity who hire principals, who do not depend on the ultimate 
decision of pastor/Bishop, and for whom superintendents work, not 
vice-versa. As Father Greeley stated, a pastor wouW say, "Hey, 
you guys want a Catholic School? Fine, I'll give you the land 
and guarantee you (with the advise and consent of my parish 
council) a certain proportion of parish income as support. HI teach 
some religton in the morning it I don't have a funeral, and I'll hang 
around the school yard and talk to the kids. But don't expect me 
to worry about the school. They're your kkJs and it's your school 
and you mn it!" Catholic schools, then, would become Iheir' 
schools in a real sense, and as partners in decision-making, their 
contributions woukl increase! 

Father Greeley called for broad experimentatton in the admin- 
istration and financing of Catholic schools instead of studies that 
usually end up closing schools. Relieved of administration and 
financial power, clerical leadership would have tin^ for important 
power— spiritual and religious power! 

The secret for the future of Catholic schools is in parish 
resources— human, organizational, financial. Giving the laity full 
responsibility and power will unleash the firestorm of parochial 
energy. Nothing else will work. 
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JOIN THE AMERICA 2000 
COMMUNITY 



Admiral James P. Watkins, Secretary of Energy 



education is more important now than ever before! Today's children 
face "choking and thorny" problems like drugs, violence, hunger, 
poor health care, etc. Students in Catholic schools do not face 
many of these problems. Catholic schools have a sense of 
community, support family values, encourage parental involvement, 
focus on educatton and student outcomes so that they lead the 
natton on U.S. Department of EducatkDn tests. He ctosed his praise 
of Catholic scItooIs with the emphatic statement that they succeed 
because they focus on student outcomes and do not have to deal 
with the "horrendous bureaucracies" plaguing public schools. 

Next, he addressed the strategies of the President, and natton's 
governors in facing the educatk)n problems of this country. This 
led into the six Natk:)nal Educatk)n Goals adopted by the President 
and governors in 1991: 

1. All children will start school ready to learn. 

2. High school graduatk)n rate will increase to at least 90%. 

3. Students will leave Grades 4,8, and 12 demonstrating 
competency in English, n^th, science, history and geography; 
schools will ensure that students learn to use their minds well and 
prepare them for responsible citizenship, further learning and 
productive employment. 




Quoting Matthew, Chapter 13. Admiral 
James D. Watkins compared the partici- 
pants of the National Congress on Catholic 
schools to "hearers of the words... sowers... 
who care about each of America's tiny 
mustard seeds.. .the chikjren...each becom- 
ing a tree. ..the health and hope of each tree 
determined buy the "Deepness of the earth" 
of quality of a chikj's education.. .falling on 
good ground.. .each precious seed brings 
forth fruit a hundredfokJ..." 



Then Admiral Watkins continued, quality 
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4. Students will be ilmt in the woiid in science and rnaxh 
achieven)ent. 

5. All adult Americans will be literate arxJ have the knowledge/ 
skills to compete and to exercise their rights and responsibilities 
of citizenship. 

6. All schools will be free of drugs/vblence and offer a disciplined 
environment conducive to learning. 

The four tracks of the AMERICA 2000 strategy that will be 
pursued simultaneously are: better and more accountable schools, 
a new generation of American schools (in fact, 535 by 1996), a 
nation of students continuing to learn throughout their lives, and 
communities where learning can happen. 

A call for Catholk; schools to join the AMERICA 2000 community 
became the core of Admiral Watkins' message, asking them to: 
adopt the six national Education Goals, develop a community-wkle 
strategy to achieve them, design a report card to measure results, 
and plan and support a new Amertoan school. This call camo from 
Admiral Watkins because Catholk; schools derrwnstrate compat- 
ibility with the goals. He encouraged Catholic schools to fully adopt 
them, to institutionalize them, and thereby strengthen our commit- 
ment to them. 

Funded programs from DOE were generated by a concern about 
the dearth of scientists and their competence. They focus on 
precollege education like the hands-on scierwe program. DOE 
empk>yees team with high school students to teach hands-on 
experiments in science in an elementary school. Likewise, 
FUTURES, a PBS series stems from a partnership of DOE, IBM 
and ARCO, features James Escalante, an Los Angeles math 
teacher, and attempts to motivate elementary and middle school 
students by centering on the motto, "Anybody Can Do It." 

In ctosing, Admiral Watkins cited the successes of Catholic 
schools - their significantly lower per pupil costs, safe learning 
environments, value education, discipline and parental involvement. 
Most importantly, however, he centered on the Catholic schools 
tove of chiWren and belief that they can do it. His final words 
to the partteipants, "You are truly the 'deepness of earth," reflected 
the convtotfons of Admiral Watkins. 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOLS: THE 
LIFEBLOOD OF 
EVANGELIZATION 

Archbishop James P* Lyke, 
Archbishop of Atlanta 




Archbishop James P. Lyke compared his 
presentation to a searching odyssey. Today's 
challenge demands that Catholic schools, 
especially in poor communities, be aggres- 
sively supported. The reality? So many 
are forced to close! Then, with firm 
purpose. Archbishop Lyke called everyone 
to take action— to take measures to be 
heard by the Church and government and 
to develop plans in each dk)cese so that 
Catholic schools stay open and available to 



Catholics and those of other faiths. 

Citing the life of Dr. Vemon Polite, assistant professor of 
education at C.U., Archbishop Lyke launched into the concept of 
Catholic education as the lifebk>od of evangelization, spreading the 
word about the purpose of life to the young poor, instilling Catholic 
morals and values, and teaching them to strive for eternal life with 
Christ, thus enhancing the vitality of the Church. All decisions 
must be examined in the light of the Church's first and most 
essential tasks — evangelizatton and preferential tove for the poor. 
Historically, the Catholic Church in the U.S. always demonstrated 
preference for the poor. Catholic schools provide tools to attack 
social injustices. They are effective models of good citizenship and 
good discipleship. 

Results of a 1991 survey by Lackman and Kosmin of the City 
University of New York disctoses the—Black Catholfcs in Catholfc 
schools are more likely, than all Americans, to complete high 
school and college." Cathote schools educate chikJren from 
different backgrounds but obtain homogeneity of student achieve- 
ment, create discipline, order, community, and have a religious 
focus/caring atmosphere reinforcing home values. 

Special problems, however, face black and Hispank: youth. 
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Statistics show that one out of two black children and one out 
of fiv9 Hispanic live below the poverty line; haK of U.S. Catholics, 
by the year 2000, will be Hispanic; black males are fast becon^ing 
an "endangered species'*; homicide is the leading cause of death 
annong black youth; blacks and Hispank:s constitute the largest 
percentage in special classes; and the number of blacks and 
Hispanrcs earning advanced degrees consistently declines. Con- 
sidering the number of biacks and other minorities who attended/ 
graduated from Catholfc schools and then ascended to responsible 
professional posittons, even to the Supreme Court, Archbishop 
Lyke challenged his audience, "Can we turn our backs on these 
young people during this critteal time in our nations' history?" 
James Coleman's most recent research reveals that benefk:iaries 
of parental choice would be poor minorities, partfcularly Hispanics. 
The real issue of parental choice is giving poor people the same 
power as the wealthy. 

The* Amertoan bishops committed themselves to the foltowing 
goals, that by 1997: 

1. Catholic schools continue to provide high quality education 
in a context infused with Gospel values. 

2. Their availability be insured. 

3. Financial assistance for parental choice be secured. 

4. Salaries/benefits for Catholk) school teachers/administrators 
be raised to reflect ''Economic justice for air. 

Moreover, national and dk>cesan developnient offrces must be 
established; leadership, including parents, must be involved in 
strategic planning; and everyone must make things happen in the 
political arena. SumnK)ning the religious. Archbishop Lyke quoted 
John Paul II, "...the importance of religious in the educational 
apostolate has not diminished with time." 

Finally, relating to his own life story. Archbishop Lyke pleaded 
with his listeners, "...to make certain other J.P.Lyke's not be denied 
the chance to rise and stand atongskie others in society.. ..Our 
children and the worki wait for what we can do. Let's do it nowl" 
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CHOICE, OPPORTUNITY AND 
EXCELLENCE IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 

Honorable Pierre DuPont, 
former Governor of Delaware 



Opening and closing his presentation 
with words from his grandmother, Honor- 
able Pierre DuPont gave a poignant brief 
overview of contemporary history that at- 
tests to the accuracy of Pope John's words 
in his May 1991 social encyclical, "...the 
free market is the most efficient instalment 
for utilizing resources and effectively re- 
sponding to needs." America's PDonolithic 
public educational system has much in 
comnrx)n with the former U.S.S.R.'s eco- 
nomic system — centrally planned and bu- 
reaucratically managed. He cited some sad results of a 35-year 
effort to reform. Not only has the monolithic stmcture failed to 
improve; it has worsened. 

L2funching into the essence of his message, DuPont said that 
now is the time to bring the proven values of choice and 
competition into education. Without choice schools have failed; 
without choice they will not improve. 

What makes choice such an innportant tool? Choice: 

• means ownership, giving parents a sense of shared ownership. 

• \x\Qdx\s fairness, giving all families access to the best schools 
now within the grasp of only a few. 

• means power, giving parents power to choose the school best 
suited to a chikl's needs. 

• forces schools to improve in a competitive marketplace. 

• works in city parochial schools, Anrierican higher education and 
in the Gl Bill. 

• ends a stifling bureaucracy. 

He then elaborated on the success of chotee. City parochial 
schools have t)etter discipline, higher graduation rates and college 
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admissions, lower dropout rates and higher student achievenf)ent. 
James Coleman's study foi;nd students of comparable socioeco- 
nomic t>ackgrounds gaining one full grade level in just two years 
in city parochial schools compared with city jpuiAto schools. 
American higher education, the best in the world, uses a market 
ctoice system. The G.I. Bill has worked brilliantly educating 18 
million Amencan men and women who attended public, private or 
religious institutions of their choice. So, why not a G.I. Bill for 
kids--$2,000 scholarships to each of them to attend the elementary 
or secondary school of their choice? This, offered the fonder 
governor, is a market solution to a challenge of the 90's. 

Governor DuPont identified the challenges of the 90's as difficult, 
time-consuming, frustrating, and complex. The 80's taught every- 
body that markets work. Thereupon, he emphasized. *'Now we 
need to use themr 

Again, he challenged participants by extending his theory, 
Today school gates are closed and locked; students are forced 
into classrooms that may or may not meet their needs.. .as a 
result.. .they are not learning. It's time for American schools to 
open their gates and let students flow to greater opportunity." 

DuPont elo.^eti by using his grandmother's words, ^There's 
nothing wrong with your head. You just need to use it." 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS, WHAT ARE THE 
FACTS? 

Dr* John Chubb, Senior Fellow 
at the Brookings Institution 

Dr. John Chubb masterfully presented 
facts about this country's educational situ- 
ation indicating its seriousness, particularly 
in what kids (students) know and don't 
know. 

POLITICS, MARKETS AND AMERICA'S 
SCHOOLS closely examines school perfor- 
mance/student achievement in different kinds 
of schools. Now reformers advocate alter- 
native approaches, radical reforms, and 
most controversially, chok:e. Among the 
opponents to this issue is Albert Shanker, President of the 
American Federatfon of Teachers, who testified before the U.S. 
Congress that private schools were no better, perhaps worse, than 
publfc schools. Thereupon, Dr. Chubb carefully examined achieve- 
ment in different kinds of schools and concluded that the private 
school advantage in achievement was about one year over the 
high school years, a decisive advantage! (At this point. Dr. Chubb 
explained that 'private' included all schools in the private sector, 
especially Catholte schools that constitute half of the private school 
populatfon.) The NAEP for 9, 13, and 17 year oWs revealed that 
9 and 13 year private school students beat the public school 
students by a large margin, whereas 17 year old scores began 
to con>'^<ge. The 25% public school dropouts were not part of 
the test, and 40% of K-8 private school students go to publte high 
schools, thus raising the public high school scores. Consider the 
SAT that unveils these facts: 2/3 of private high students take the 
SAT and post an averago of 940, whereas 1/3 of public high-school 
students take the SAT scores and post and average of 895. 
Furthermore, over the last five years, despite school reforms, public 
schools declined 12 points and private school scores gained 2. 
But, test scores do not tell everything! 

Whereupon, Dr. Chubb moved to facts substantiating sodaliza- 
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tion in private schools where learning and further education are 
considered important. Fifty percemt of private school students enter 
college; 33% end up with Bachelors degrees. Meanwhile, 29% 
of public school students enter college and only 13% of them eam 
a Bachelor degree. Twenty-five percent of Black and Hispanic 
students from private schools earn Bachelor degrees while only 
9% of such students in public schools eam the degree. 

Actually, students differ in performance, not because of the 
advantage of different students in different families, but because 
the schools themselves are different. Real differences exist. Dr. 
Chubb cited the public and Catholic systems in Washington, D. 
C. The public school system has 180 schools, 80,000 students 
and 1 1 ,500 personnel in their Central Office; in the Catholic system, 
there are 100 schools, 50,000 students and 17 in their Central 
Office. Private schools utilize resources more effectively. 

Another difference-— 40% of private school teachers had perfect 
attendance for one semester; in public schools only 20% of the 
teachers have perfect attendance. Private school teachers spend 
15-20% more time each week at their jobs than public school 
teachers do. 

Moreover, tracking, i.e., sorting students by ability in classes 
creates differences. Most researchers believe that students in tow 
tracks end up worse off. Private schools track, but less frequently, 
and place students in the most challenging class they can handle. 
Consequently, an average student is twice as likely to be in the 
college program in private school than in public schools. 

Another point of difference is parental participation. Interestingly, 
Dr. Chutib discovered that poor people, on the contrary, partteipate 
more in private schools than rich people do in public schools. 

So, k>oking at the facts, private Catholic schools are beating 
public schools because they are doing necessary common-sense 
things— academk^s as a top prk)rity, resources at the school level, 
and parental involvement. 

The key difference is that in the private sector parents get to 
choose. Chotoe encourages decentralizatton, school autonomy, 
respect for principals/teachers, close relattonships with families, 
arxi success. Chok:e is about diversity, independence, autonomy; 
so there has to be real chotoe. And that means that there have 
to be other providers— private, religtous, and non-religious schools- 
all schools have to be part of the mix. 
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FOSTERING EXCELLENCE 
IN EDUCATION 

Dr. Lynne V. Cheney, Chairperson^ 
National Endowment for the Humanities 

Dr. Lynne V. Cheney first expressed her 
pleasure in addressing the participants of 
the National Congress on Catholic Schools 
and secondly, identified the importance of 
the humanities in the education of a person. 
Humanities connect us to the past, anchor 
us to the present, enlarge our perspectives, 
and teach us about the world's other cul- 
tural traditions. 

Next, Dr. Cheney indicated that reform 
strategies in curriculum, teacher education 
and administration were necessary to bring public schools closer 
to the private school model that Catholic schools represent. Higher 
graduation requirements produce ethically and culturally literate 
students; alternative certification programs produce better prepared 
teachers; and reduction in administrative bureaucracy produces 
better schools. 

Concentrating on inner city schools, Dr. Cheney dennonstrated 
that Cardinal Hayes High School in New York graduates 98% of 
its students and sends 90% to college. And these students come 
from the poorest families in Eart Harlem and South Bronx. 
Impressive statistics from other city schools reveal a rapid increase 
in minority enrollment (up 25% since 1970) as well as a very high 
percentage of non-Catholics (example: 80% at St. Augustine 
School of Arts in New York). Moreover, Baptist, as well as Muslim, 
parents want their children exposed to moral and spiritual values. 

But this "success" exhibit does not minimize the financial 
troubles of Catholic schools that suffer frorn demographic changes 
resulting in tuition increases. All this despite the fact that Catholk; 
schools educate students for 1/3 to 1/2 as much as public schools! 
Citing another inner city school, Notre Dame Academy in Wash- 
ington. D.C., Dr. Cheney denrwnstrated that the school provided 
students with the exact education/values for them to overcome 
their circumstances, the exact training for them to become leaders/ 
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role models, and the exact kind of education all schools should 
provide. Notre Dame Academy is closing. 

Dr. Cheney then presented the two sides of the current intense 
debate on the inclusion of Catholic schools in choice as a solution 
to its financial problems. On the positive side, choice creates 
power, competition, experimentation, and most importantly, assists 
the poor. On the negative side, some argue that choice may 
develop into government regulations and hami public schools as 
well. 

Lastly, Dr. Cheney committed herself to raising awareness of 
the accomplishments of outstanding Catholic schools. She urged 
the participants to publicize the superior test scores of their schools 
and the colleges their graduates attend. Why? In order to 
strengthen the case of inclusion of all schools in choice. Further- 
more, the National Endowment for Humanities aims to raise thi^ 
level of excellence in all schools, to provide better education 
through the Teacher/Scholar Program, institutes, summer seminars 
plus a wide range of other opportunities, and to support all kinds 
of schools plus colleges and universities. The mission of the 
National Endowment in the Humanities is to foster excellence — 
and Catholic education possesses much that is excellent to foster. 
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TWILIGHT OR DAWN? 



Dr. Diane Ravitch, Assistant Secretary/Counselor 
to the Secretary, 
US. Department of Education 



.iust as, ir- the past, Catholic schools offered hope to immigrants/ 
minorities and the poor, so today they offer a haven of order, 
community and respect. Catholic schools' two greatest advantages 
were the r.jrvice of religious and dedicated lay persons and a clear 
unwavering philosophy. Dr. Ravitch likened John Henry Newman's 
description of a civilized society as intentional/systematic/thoughtful 
to Catholic schools' unwavering intentional vision. Likewise, she 
likened his description of a barbarous society as unordered/living 
from incident to incident to public schools* aimless drifting buffeted 
by Congress/courts/trends/innovations. Her stror>g conclusion was 
the application of William of Occam's Razor— 4he best answer to 
a problem is usually the simplest. This led to the question, What 
is the simple lesson Catholic education teaches? 

That the best education for all students is in the traditional 
disciplines. Academic education is appropriate for all students, no 
matter their background or vocational goals. Contrastingly, publte 
schools, grounded in progressive education, place students in 
different curricular tracks - college, general, vocational. Students 
make choices from a "cafeteria" or "shopping mall" list of courses. 

Ten years ago, Andrew Greeley and James Coleman concluded 
that poor students in Catholic schools gained an extra year in 
academic achievement. They said it was due to the 'Catholic scliool 
Effect*. Later, James Coleman claimed that social capital, that 
special something of strength of community, gave students norms. 




Dr. Diane Ravitch introduced her presen- 
tation by revealing her lack of intimate 
knowledge of Catholic schools, her warm 
friendships with Catholics, her positive 
obseryattons of Catholfcs around the world, 
and her deep admiratton for the 'mystery 
and magic' of the sisters who served 
devotedly in schools and expected no return. 



As the debate about improving education 
escalates. Dr. Ravitch advises society to 
look to the Catholic schools for answers. 
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values, support, constraints, a sense of right and wrong, and a 
safety net as well. Poor and average children benefit most from 
Catholic education while public schools seem to offer more for 
gifted studerrts. 

Dr. Ravitch firmly believes that the Catholic schools' deprivation 
of financial resources gave birth to strength and freedom and the 
resulting isolation became cause for community. Then she re- 
marked that public schools have their strengths as well as Catholic 
schools. 

Two recent surveys, NAEP assessni^nt in math and NELS:88 
offer snapshots of achievenf)ent in both public and Catholic schools. 
Both surveys confirmed that students in Catholic schools, in their 
early years, appear to do better, irrespective of race, ethnicity or 
parents education. Identifying specific differences on specific items 
of each survey. Dr. Ravitch continued to say that a weaith of 
information about students, parents and administrators was also 
provided. She concluded that public schools may have greater 
financial resources, but they also have greater bureaucratic, legal 
and political constraints. The leveling factor is that both public 
and Catholic schools have a long way to go to raise achievement 
levels to world class standards and to meet the demands of century 
21. 

Dr. Ravitch's final comments, recognizing the great success of 
Catholic schools and at the same time witnessing their demise, 
signalled her parting challenge to the participants: "As a fellow 
American and educator, I ask you, is this the twilight of a golden 
era or the dawn of a new commitment to educate future 
generations of new Americans. 
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THE DELEGATES 



A COMPOSITE OF THE 
CONGRESS PARTICIPANTS 

What are the strategies that will ensure the future of Catholic 
schools? To respond to as well as to take action on that question, 
people from the Catholic education field gathered in Washington, 
DC to participate in the National Congress. 

This rich resource represented: 

46 of the 50 states plus Puerto Rico; 

approxirnately 56% women and 44% men; 

91 school community members of whom 73 were administrators; 

81 diocesan leaders of whom 45 were superintendents; 

11 bishops; 

10 pastors; 

15 university and college representatives; 
7 business persons; 
1 state representative; 

6 leaders of parents' federations and other state Catholic 

educators' organizations; and 
5 United States Catholic Conference or Council on American 

Private Education administrators. 

Overall, the delegates were comprised of 47.4% lay persons, 
37.2% religious men and women, arnj 15.4% clergy. 

The teacher, parent and board member categories do not 
account for delegates crossing over into other areas. For example, 
parents who are in diocesan administration would be listed with 
those administrators. 
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Participants by Role 

1. 39% School Community 
Members 
Diocesan Leaders 
Bishops 
Pastors 
University and 
College Representa- 
tives 

Business Persons 
State Representatives 
Organizations and 
Federations 
usee and CAPE 
Administrators 
Religious Community 
Representatives 



2. 35% 

3. 47% 

4. 4.3% 

5. 6.4% 



3.0% 
.4% 
2.6% 



2.1% 



3.0% 



Lay/Clergy/Rellgious 

47.4% Lay Persons 
37.2% Men and Women 

Religtous 
15.4% Clergy 



2% 1% 




School Community Member 
Prolflle 

80% School Administrators 
9% Teachers 
8% Board Members 
2% Parents 

1% Development Personnel 



DO 
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THE DONORS: ARCHDIOCESES AND NOCESES 



THE 

PLANNING/IMPLEMENTATION 
COiMMITTEE 



Catherine T. McNamee, CSJ 
Prosident, NCEA 



Department of Chief 
Administrators of 
Catholic Education 

Regina Haney, OSF 
Acting Director 

Mary Ann Eci<hoff. SSND 
Superintendent of Education 
Archdiocese of St. Louis 
St Louis, Missouri 

Stove Hammond (Planning) 
Superintendent of Schools 
Diocese of Nashville 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Daniel Casey, FSC 
(implementation) 
Superintendent of Schools 
Diocese of Providence 
Providence, Rhode Island 



Department of Elementary Schools 

Robert J. Kealey, Ed.D. 
Executive Director 



Department of Secondary Schools 

Michael Guerra 
Executive Director 

Milton Barker, FSC 
President 

Totino-Grace High School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Mary Frances Taymans, SND 
Assistant Superintendent of 

Schools 
Archdiocese of Washington 
Washington, DC 

United Sutes Catholic 
Conference 



Lourdes Sheehan, RSM 
Secretary for Education 
United States Catholic Conference 
Washington, DC 



NCEA SUff 



Bart)ara Keebier 
Mary Ann Govemal, OSF Director 
Guniculum Director Public Relations 

Archdiocese of St. Louis 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Maiy Kay O'Brien. BVM 
Principal 

St. Frands Xavier School 
Wilmette. Illinois 
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THE DELEGATES 

Alphabetical listing of the delegates to the Washington 
meeting 



Mrs. Adela Acosta 
Principal 
St Augustine 
Landover Hills, MD 

Ms. Kathleen Adams 
Principal 

Cranston-Johnston Catholic Reg Sch 
Cranston, Rl 

Ms. Lorraine Amendolara 
Associate Director for Parent Educ 
Family Life and Respect Office 
Staten Island, NY 



Ms. Joan Bransfteid 
Principal 

SL Mary's School 
Lake Forest, iL 

Sr. Mary Ann Brawley. DC 
Executive Director 
Catholic School Adm. Assoc. 
Troy. NY 

Mr. Frederick Brigham 

Exec. Assistant to the President 

NOEA 

Washington, DC 



Sr. Anmand Marie Ayala, SSND 
Principal 

Academia del Perpetuo Socorro 
Miramar, PR 

Most Rev. Robert Banks 
Bishop 

Diocese of Green Bay 
Green Bay, Wl 

Br. Donnan Berry, SC 
Development Director 
Catholic High School of Baton Rouge 
Baton Rouge, LA 

Sr. Judy Bisignano 

Administrator 

Kino Learning Center, Inc. 

Tucson, A2 

Sr. Linda Marie BolinskI, SSCM 
Principal 

St. Teresa School 
Cha/teston, SC 

Rev. Robert Boyle 
Pastor 

Good Shepherd Parish 
Braddock, PA 

Dr. Charies Brady 
Associate Director 
lllinc . '^atholic Conference 
Sp jikjtd, IL 



Ms. Myra Broussard 

Principal/Teacher 

St. Michael Elementary School 

Crowley, LA 

Sen. William Bulger 
Senate President 
Massachusetts State Senate 
Boston, MA 

Sr. Mary Burke 

Associate Director 

NCEA Secorxiary Department 

Washington, DC 

Mrs. Mary Buza-Sims 

Principal 

St. Paul School 

Seattle, WA 

Ms. Gwen Byrd 
Superintendent of Schools 
Diocese of Mobile 
Mobile, AL 

Msgr. Thomas Cahalane 
Pastor 

Our Mother of Sonows 
Tucson, AZ 

Mr. Lawrence Callahan 
Superintendent of Schools 
Archdiocese of Baltimore 
Baltimore, MD 
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Mr. G. Patrick Ca!xan 
Assistant Dkector 
Offtce of Government Liaison 
Washington. DC 

Ms. Patricia Cantieri 
Early Childhood Consultant 
Diocese of Palm Beach 
Palm Beach Gar., PL 

Ms. Caroline Cappeil 
Principal 

St. Genevieve School 
Thibodeaux, LA 

Mr. Michael Carotta 
Executive Director 
NCEA Religious Education Dept. 
Washington, DC 

Br. William Carriere. FSC. Ph.D 
Superintendent of Catholic Schools 
Diocese of Orange 
Orange, OA 

Rev. Howard Can'oll 
Superintendent of Catholic Schools 
Diocess of Sioux Falls & Rapid City 
Sioux Falls, SD 

Mr. G. Nicholas Casey 
Public Affairs Representative 
Diocese of Wheeling-Charleston 
Chaileston. WV 

Br. Daniel Casey, FSC 
Superintendent of Schools 
Diocese of Providence 
Providence, Rl 

Msgr. Timothy Collins 
Pastor 

St. Barnabas Parish 
Bronx. NY 

Br. Michael Collins, FSC, Ed.D. 
Assistant to the President 
De La Salle High School 
Minneapolis, MN 

Sr. Kathleen Collins, SFCC 
Associate Executive Director 
NCEA Elementary Department 
Washington, DC 



Dr. John Convoy 
Researcher 
White Paper Author 
Washington. DC 

Dr. John Coons 
Professor 

White Paper Author 
Berkeley. CA 

Ms. Diane Cooper 
Principal 

Christ the King School 
Dallas, TX 

Dr. George Corwell 
Associate Director for Education 
New Jersey Catholic Conference 
Trenton, NJ 

Rev. Charles Costello, SJ 
President 

Jesuit Secondary Education Assoc 
Washington, DC 

Most Rev. John Cummins 
Bishop of Oakland 
Oakland, CA 

Mr. Larry Cunningham 
Superintendent 

St. Charles & Pretty Eagle Schools 
Pryor, MT 

Ms. Jeannine Dash 
Director of Devek}pment 
Archdiocese of Hartford 
BloomfieW, CT 

Rev. William Davis, OSFS 
Rep.for Catholic Schools/Fed. Asst 
usee, Depl of Education 
Washington, DC 

Sr. Barbara Davis, SC 
Principal 

SI Mary's Catholic School 
Shelby, OH 

Rev. Paul De Antoniis, O. Praem. 
Preskient 

Catholic Library Associatk}n 
Claymont, DE 

Br. Ulysses DeArmas, FSC 
Teacher 

De La Salle Collegiate High School 
Warren, Ml 
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Dr. Leonard DeFiora 
Supenntendent of Schools 
Diocese of Metuchen 
Perth Amboy, NJ 

Mr. Qerald Dill 

Dir.of Education/Communication 
Diocese of Lafayette 
Lafayette, LA 

Rev. Geoffrey Dillon, SJ 
Principal 

Jesuit College Preparatory School 
Dallas, TX 

Ms. Mary Dispenza 
Director of Pastoral Services 
Archdiocese of Seattle 
Medina, WA 

Mrs. Marie Dolan 
President 

New York Federation of Parents 
Flushing. NY 

Dr. Catherine Donahue 
Principal 

Holy Family of Nazareth School 
Irving, TX 

Ms. Maxino Donahue 
Executive Director 
National Catholic Parent Federation 
Rumson, NJ 

Mr. Michael Donfy 
Headmaster 

Coyle and Cassldy High School 
Taunton, MA 

Mrs. Carol Dorwart 
Teacher, E.O.G. Coordinator 
Holy Cross School 
Springfield, PA 

Sr. Janet Doyle. OP 
Superintendent of Catholic Schools 
Diocese of Toledo 
Toledo, OH 

Sr. Maureen Doyle, OSU 
Director 

Urban Community School 
Cleveland. OH 



Dr. Lois Draina 

Chair. Graduate Education Dept 
Marywood CoUege 
Saanton. PA 

Most Rev. Pien^ DuMaine 
Bishop 

Diocese of San Jose 
San Jose, OA 

Sr. Mary Walter DuVal, SSND 
Chief Admin, trator 
Academy of uie Holy Angels 
Minneapolis, MN 

Sr. Antoinette Dudek, OSF 
Assistant Executive Director 
NCEA Department of Elem. Schools 
Washington, DC 

Mrs. Mae Duggan 

National President 

Citizens for Educational Freedom 

Saint Louis, MO 

Sr. Mary Ann Eckhoff, SSND 
Superintendent of Education 
Archdiocese of Saint Louis 
Saint Louis, MO 

Ms. Rose Sonnler Ellis 
Adminlstrntor 
St. Mary's School 
Houston, TX 

Mr. Daniel Elsener 
Superintendent of Schools 
Diocese of Wichita 
Wichita. KS 

Ms. Joan End 

ParentA/oIunteer Development 
St. Robert School 
Milwaukee, WI 

Rev. Mikaeie Falaniko 
Vicar General 

Pastor - Immaculate Conception 
Pago Pago, AS 

Sr. Mk^helle Faltus 
Superintendent of Schools 
Archdiocese of Kansas City 
Kansas City, KS 
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Mr. WilKam Fisher 
School Board 

Grand Rapid« Secondary Schools 
Grand Rapids. Ml 

Sr. Clare Rtzgeraid. SSND 
Director 

Cath. Sch. Leadership Program 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill 

Dr. Elinor Ford 
President and CEO 
William H.Sadlier. Inc. 
New York. NY 

f^r. William Ford 
Principal 

Daniel J. Gross High School 
Omaha, NE 

Sr. Katherine Franchett. SOL 
Superintendent 

Catholic Schools of Eastern Montana 
Billings. Ml 

Dr. Michael Franken 
Superintendent o? Schools 
Exec. Dir. Lifelong Formation/Educat. 
Louisville. KY 

Rev. Henry Frascadore 
President 

Northwest Catholic High School 
West Hartford. CT 

Mr. Paul Frein 
Principal 

St. Thomas Aquinas -Mercy H'nh 
Florissant. MO 

Most Rev. Joseph John Geery, OSB 
Bishop of Portland 
Portland. ME 

Mr. William Qeisen 

Chairperson 

Board of Education 

Diocese of Covington, Edgewood 

Dr. Anthony Gnanarajah 
Assistant to the Superintendent 
Archdiocese of Seattle 
Seattle. WA 

Sr. Ernestine Gonzalez, STJ 
Principal 

Sacred Heart School 
Uvalde. TX 



Sr. Maiy Ann Goverrwl, OSF 
Curriculum Director 
Arohdk>ce&e of St Louis 
St Louis. MO 

Br. Lawrence Goyette, FSC 
Teacher 

St Raymond School 
Providence, Rl 

Sr. Margaret Gradl.lHM 
Asst Superintendent Elem. Schools 
Office of Catholic Education 
Philadelphia, PA 

Mr. Anthony Graneso 
Attorney 
Clean^atar. FL 

Dr. James Griesgraber 
Headmaster 
Mayfield Junior School 
Pasadena, CA 

Mrs. Dorothy Gupton 
Principal 

St. Vincent DePaul School 
Nashville. TN 

Sr. Judith Anne Haase, OP 
Principal 

Marian Catholic High School 
Chicago Heights. IL 

Mr. James Hamburge 
President 

Benikie-St. Margaret's High School 
St Louis Park. MN 

Mr. Roy Hamlin 
Principal 

Cathedral of Christ the King School 
Superior. Wl 

Mr. Steve Hammond 
Superintendent of Schools 
Diocese of Nash' Jle 
Nashville, TN 

Mrs. Deborah Hanson 
School Board Member 
Pres.Home & School Association 
St Clalrsville. OH 

Rev. Michael Hardiman 
Deputy Superintendent of Education 
Office of Catholk^ Education 
Brooklyn, NY 
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Sr. Mary Kiaran Hartigan, RSM 
Superintendent of Education 
Diooese of Rockville Centre 
Rockville Centr. NY 

Ms. Fran Harwas 
PrincipaJ 

Biassed Trinity School 
Ocaia. FL 

Dr. Patrick Heffernan 
Executive Director 

Archdiocesan Education Foundation 
Miami Shores, FL 

Rev. James Heft, SM 
Provost 

University of Dayton 
Dayton, OH 

Sr. Rose Marie Hennessy, OP 
Superinterxient of Schools 
Diocese of Oakland 
Oakland. CA 

Mr. George Henry 
Associate Superintendent 
Catholic Education Office 
Saint Louis, MO 

Br. Robert Hoatson, CFC, Ph.D 
PrincipaJ 

Sacred Heart High School 
Yonkers, NY 

Sr. Rosemary Hocevar, OSU 
Vice Pres.lnstltutional Advancement 
Ursuline CoUege 
Pepper Pike, OH 

Sr. Henrietta Hockle. OSB 
Superintendent of Schools 
DkKese of Little Rock 
Uttie Rock. AR 

Sr. Mary Kay Homan, OP 
PrincipaJ 

Notre Dame High School 
Clarksburg, WV 

Ms. Linda Honeyfield 

PrincipaJ 

St. Ann's School 

MWIand. TX 



Br, Lawrence Humphrey, FSC 
Director of Education 
La Salle Institute 
Qlencoe, MO 

Ms. Julia Hungerford 
Principal 

Corpus Christ! School 
South River, NJ 

Sr. Salty Huston, SND 
Teacher/Mentor Teacher 
Cardinal Gibbons H^h School 
Raleigh, NC 

Sr. Julia Marie Hutchison 
Assistant Superintendent 
Catholic School Services 
Toledo, OH 

Sr. Marie Michael Jacobs, OP 
Principal 

St. Andrew's School 
Grand Rapkls, Ml 

Sr. Mary Ann Johnston, RSM 
Asst Sec. for Cathdk; Educatkin 
Office of Catholic Educatx)n 
Philadelphia, PA 

Dr. Rosemarie Kamke 
Vicar of Education 
Superintendent of Schools 
Corpus Christi, TX 

Mrs. Catherine Kealey 
Teacher 

St. Thomas More Cathedral School 
Arlington , VA 

Most Rev. Thomas Kelly 
Archbishop of Louisville 
Chaimnan of the Board 
NCEA, Louisvilie 

Rev. Vincent Kelly 
Vicar of Educatk)n 
Archdk>cese of Miami 
Ft. Lauderdale. FL 

Sr. Mary Jeannette Kinlicheeny, SBS 
Teacher 

St. Mk^hael School 
St. K4ichaelft,A2 
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Mr. Fred Klauwng, ill 
Principal 

St Edward School 
Jeffersontown, KY 

Sr. Joanne Knoerle, SP 
Program Director, Religion Division 
Lilly Endownoent, inc. 
Indianapolis, IN 

Mrs. Teresa Knott 
Board Member 
Calvert Hail High School 
Baltimore, MD 

Sr. Helen Jean Kormelink, OSB 
Director of Children's Formation 
Pastoral Office for Youth Formation 
Lafayette, IN 

Mr. William Langley 

Principal 

St Viator School 

Las Vegas, NV 

Sr. Bart>ara Jean Laughlin, SSMO 
Coord. Ongoing Formation/Ministiy 
Sisters of St. Mary of Oregon 
Beaverton, OR 

Most Rev. John Leibrecht 
Bishop 

Springfield-Cape Girardeau 
Springfield, MO 

Sr. Anne Leonard, CND 
Superintendent of Schools 
Archdiocese of Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma City, OK 

Sr. Cecilia Liberatore, SND 
Principal 

Notre Dame Academy 
Middleburg, VA 

Br. James Liguori, CFC, Ed.D 
Superintendent of Schools 
Archdk>cese of Newark 
Irvington, NJ 

Most Rev. James Lyke, OFM 
Archbishop of Atlanta 
Archdkx::ese of Atlanta 
Atlanta, GA 



Ms. Carol Mack 
Devek>pment Director 
St Anthony School 
Winstead. CT 

Dr. Thomas Mackey 
Preskient 

Key Metals and Minerals Eng. Corp. 
Texas City, TX 

Mr. Thomas Aquinas Malloy 
Chaimnan, School Board 
Cranston Johnston Cath. Reg. School 
Cranston, Rl 

Most Rev. James Malone 
Bishop 

Dk>cese of Youngstown 
Youngstown. OH 

Mr. Michael Marshall 

Principal 

St. Paul School 

Salem, OH 

Mr. Damian Martinez 
PreskJent 
Insurance Agency 
Caguas, PR 

Honorable Frederica MassiahJackson 
Judge 

Court of Common Pleas 
Philadelphia, PA 

Mr. David May 

V.P. National Sales Manager 
Silver Burdett and Ginn 
Monistown. NJ 

Most Rev. John May 
Archbishop 

Archdk>ce5e of St. Louis 
Saint Louis. MO 

Br. Robert McCann, FSC 
Sec.Ed. De La Salle Brothers 
Christian Brothers Conference 
Romeovilte, IL 

Mr. Edward McCarthy 
Coordinator Cath. Family Services 
DkKese of Cheyenne 
Casper, WY 
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Dr. Thomas McCarver 
Associate Professor 
University of St Thomas 
St. Paul. MN 

Dr. Joyce McCray 

Executive Director 

Council American Private Education 

Washington, DC 

Msgr. Thomas McDade, Ed.D 
Vicar for Catholic Education 
Archdiocese of Newark 
Irvington, NJ 

Rev. James McGovem 
Pastor 

Church of the Resurrection 
Eilicott City. MD 

Br. John McGiovem, CSC 
Superintendent of Schools 
Archdiocese of Hartford 
Bloomfield. CT 

Mrs. Lynette McGrath 
Senatorial Liaison 
CT Federation of Cath.Sch.Parents 
Tolland. CT 

Sr. Dolores Marie McHugh, BVM 
First Vice-President 
Sisters of Charity. BVM 
Dubuque, lA 

Mr. Daniel McKinley 
Executive Director 
Education Foundation, Milwaukee 
Milwaukee. Wl 

Rev. Nk^las McLoughlin 
Pastor 

St. Charles Bomomeo Parish 
Port Charlotte, PL 

Sr. Glenn Anne McPhee. OP 
Superintendent of Schools 
Archdiocese of San Francisco 
San Francisco, CA 

Mr. Joseph McTighe 
Executive Director 

Coundi of Cath Sch Superintendents 
Albany, NY 



Sr. Elizabeth Meegan. OP 
Superintendent of Schools 
Diocese of Phoenix 
Phoenix. AZ 

Sr. Catherirte Meinert. SO 
Educatk>nal Consultant 
Catholk; School Office 
Pittsburgh. PA 

Ms. Margaret Menard 
President 

Federatk>n of CathoUc Teachers 
New York. NY 

Rev. Joseph Merkt 
Director/Russell InstPastoral Min. 
Spalding University 
Louisville. KY 

Sr. Nathalie Meyer. OP 
Dir. Educatwn & Faith Formation 
Archdk}cese of St Paul/Minneapolis 
Saint Paul. MN 

Rev. John Meyers 
Pastor. SL Elizabeth Parish 
Past President. NCEA 
Dallas. TX 

Mr. Charles Jules Michel 
Administrator 
Cathedral School 
Natchez. MS 

Sr. Christine Mihek^ic. SJ 
Superintendent of Schools 
Archdiocese of Detroit 
Detroit. Ml 

Sr. Joeiia Miller, OP 
Superintendent of Schools 
Catholic Education Office 
Rockford. IL 

Mrs. Judith Minear 
Superintendent of Schools 
Diocese of Wheeling -Charleston 
Wheeling. WV 

Mr. Frank Monahan 
Director, Office of Govt Liaison 
United States Catholk; Conference 
Washington, DC 
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Sr. Ann Moore, CNO 
Assistant Superintendent 
Secondary Schools 
FaU River. MA 

Sr. Cecilia Louise Moore, CSJ 
Dir of Seaetariat for Education 
Archdiocese of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles. CA 

Dr. Veronica Morgan -Lee 
Ph.D. 

Director Black Ministries Dept. 
Diocese of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Sr. Carol Mucha, RSM 
Principal 

St. Barnabas School 
Chicago, IL 

Br. Frederick Mueller, FSC 
Principal 

La Salle Academy 
Pawtucket. Rl 

Msgr. John Murphy 
Pastor 

St. Agnes Church 
Fort Wright, KY 

Rev. G^rge Muny, SJ 
President 

Archbishop Canoll High School 
Washington, DC 

Dr. John Norris 
Superintendent of Schools 
Archdk)C8i>e of Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, Wl 

Mr. Donaki Novotney 
Director of Schools 
Office for Catholic Schools 
La Crosse. Wl 

Sr. Mary Kay O'Brien, BVM 
Principal 

St Frands Xavler School 
Wilmette, IL 

Sr. Nora O'Brien, OP 
Principal 

Our Lady of the WestSide Cath. Sch. 
Chk^ago. IL 



Mr. James ODonnell 
Principal 

Catholic Central High School 
Grand Rapkis, Ml 

Sr. Jeanne O'Laughiin, OP 
Preskient 
Barry University 
Miami Shores, FL 

Dr. Lorraine Ozar 
High School Consultant 
Office of Catholic Educatk)n 
Chk^o. IL 

Br. John Paige, CSC 
President 

Bishop McNamara High School 
Forestvllle, MD 

Mr. Stephen Parsons 
Principal 

Bishop McGuinness High School 
Oklahoma City, OK 

Rev. John Pejza. OSA 
Preskient 

Villanova Preparatory School 
Ojai, CA 

Ms. Clarice Peninger 
Principal 

St. Andrew's Interparochial School 
Fort Worth, TX 

Sr. Vkjkie Perkins 
Superintendent of Schools 
Dk>cese of Kansas City-^t Joseph 
Kansas City, MO 

Mrs. Ruth Peny 
Principal 

St. Paul of the Shipwreck 
Academy 

San Francisco, CA 

Mr. G. Joseph Peters 
Coordinator of School Services 
Office of Catholic Educatk)n 
Indianapolis. IN 

Mr. Eugene Ptccoki 
Director for Youth Formatwn 
Catholic Pastoral Center 
Lafayette. IN 
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Dr. Thomas PWar 
Associate Superintendent 
Office of Catholic Schools 
Detroit, Ml 

Dr. Arthur Pitts, Ph.D 
Principal 

Pretty Eagle Catholic School 
St Xavier, MT 

Br. Peter Pontolillo, SM 
Superintendent of Schools 
Archdiocese of San Antonio 
San Antonio, TX 

Dr. Jerome Porath 
Superintendent of Schools 
Archdiocese of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, OA 

Mr. Lyie Porter 
Principal 

Mater Del High School 
Santa Ana,CA 

Mrs. Marie Powell 
Superintendent of Schools 
Diocese of Artington 
Artington, VA 

Sr. M. Claude Power. PBVM 
Superintendent of Schools 
Diocese of San Jose 
San Jose, OA 

Mrs. Bernadette Pryor 
Principal 

Cathedral Elementary School 
Omaha. NE 

Mr. J. Daniel Quill 
Principal 

St. Mary's Parochial School 
Brownsville, TX 

Sr. Mary Jane Raelhle, CSJ 
Principal 

St. John the Baptist School 
Brooklyn. NY 

Sr. Ruth Ravey, RSM 
Superintendent of Schools 
Diocese of Buriington 
Buriingtcn, VT 
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Sr. Carleen Reck. SSND 
Ministry Coordinator 
School Sisters of Notre Dame 
St Louis. MO 

Mr. John Reiliy 
President 

Nat Assoc. Catholic Teachers 
Philadelphia, PA 

Mr. Richard Reuscher 
President 

Keystone Cartx>n Company 
St Mary's, PA 

Mrs. Maureen Richardson 
Teacher/Prindpa* Intern 
St Elizabeth School 
Pittsburgh, PA 

Dr. Karen Ristau 
Associate Professor 
University of St Thomas 
Saint Paul. MN 

Most Rev. John Roach 
Archbishop 

Archdiocese of St Paul/Minneapolis 
St. Paul, MN 

Sr. Ann Dominic Roach, OP 
Superintendent of Schools 
Archdiocese of Boston 
Ek}ston, MA 

Sr. Dominica Rocchio, SC 
Assoc.SuperintendentSec. Schools 
Archdiocese of New York 
New York, NY 

Dr. Joseph Rogus 

Associate Dean, School of Education 
University of Dayton 
Dayton, OH 

Sr. Ignatius Rooney, RSM 
Associate Superintendent of Schools 
Diocese of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, PA 

Ms. Marty Rudolph 
Principal 

Corpus Christ! Catholic School 
Houston. TX 
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Mg. Marjode Rutherlord 
Homemaker 

Former Associate Attorney 
Rateigh. NC 

Sr. Margaret Ryan, OP 
Principal 

Aquinas High Sdiool 
Bronx, NY 

Mr. Frank Savage 
Exec. Dir. Catholic Education 
Archdiocese of Indianapolis 
Indianapolis, IN 

Sr. Roberta Schmidt, CSJ 
Secretary (or Education 
Archdiocese of Atlanta 
Atlanta, GA 

Most Rev. Francis Schulte 
Archbishop 

A'-chdiocese of New Orteans 
New Orleans. LA 

Dr. Elaine Schuster. Ph.D. 
Superintendent of Schools 
Archdiocese of Chicago 
Chicago. IL 

Ms. Donna Schwartz 
Administrator of Catholic Schools 
Diocese of Fargo 
Fargo. ND 

Ms. Rita SchwarU 
President 

Association of Catholic Teachers 
Philadelphia. PA 

Sr. Mary Angela Shaughnessy. SCN 
Associate Professor of Education 
Spalding University 
Louisville. KY 

Mrs. Dorothy Shea 
Trustee, Education Foundation 
Archdiocese of Los Angeles 
Pasadena. CA 

Sr. Lourdes Sheehan, BSM 
Secretary for Education 
United States Catholic Conference 
Washington, DC 



Mr. Daniel Sherman 

PrirKipal 

St. John Schod 

Seattle. WA 

Dr. Jeny Shey, DVM 
Board Member 
Friends of Qarrigan, Inc. 
Algona, lA 

Rev. Richard Shoda 
Pastor and Judicial Vicar 
Blessed Trinity Parish 
Wheeling. WV 

Dr. Joseph Sinwell 
Diocesan Dir.of Religious Education 
Diocese of Providence 
Providence, Rl 

Ms. Thoy Smith 

Associate Superintendent of Schools 
Archdiocese of Denver 
Denver, CO 

Ms. h/tary Sontgerath 
Superintendent of Catholic Schools 
Archdiocese of Seattle 
Seattle. WA 

Ms. Darlene Spoonhour 
Administrator 

St. Martin dePorres Interparochial 
Philadelphia, PA 

Sr. Ann Stephanie Stano. SSJ 
Dean, School of Education 
Gannon University 
Erie, PA 

Rev. Michael Steele 
Director of Religious Education 
Archdiocese of Boston 
Boston, MA 

Br. William StoWt, CFC 
Director of Education 
Congregation of Christian Brothers 
New Rochelle. NY 

Ms. Marian Stuckey 
Principal 

Presentation High School 
San Jose, CA 
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Ms. Bemadette Stum bio 

Director of Alumnae and Development 

Notre Dame Academy 

Toledo, OH 

Sr. Patricia Sweeney, SSJ 
Principal 

Cathedral High School 
Springfield, MA 

Mrs. Mary Lou Tansey 
Principal 

All Saints School 
Cincinnati, OH 

Sr. Mary Frances Taymans, SND 
Assistant Superintendent 
Archdiocese of Washington 
Washington, DC 

Rev. John Thomas 
Pastor 

St. Rose Parish 
Perrysburg. OH 

Mrs. Patricia Tiemey 
Superintendent of Catholic Schools 
Diocese of St. Augustine 
Jacksonville. PL 

Rev. John Topper, OSM 
Executive Director: The Grotto 
NafI Sanctuary of our Son-owful M. 
Portland, OR 

Mrs. Shelley Towler 
School Board Member 
St. Lawrence Catholic School 
Laramie, WY 

Sr. Mary Tracy. SNJM 
Principal 

Holy Names Academy 
Seattle. WA 

Sr. Mary Peter Traviss, OP 
Director, Inst. Cath. Educ. Leader. 
University of San Frandsoo 
San Francisco, CA 

Mrs. Grace Trejo 
Peace & Justice Commission 
Archdiocese of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, CA 



Mr. Michael Trudeau 
Principal 

Cataldo Catholic School 
Spokane, WA 

Ms. Shaun Underhiil 
Superintendent of Schools 
Diocese of Dallas 
Dallas, TX 

Dr. Donald Urbancic 
Headn^aster 
Loyola High School 
Towson. MD 

Br. Brian Walsh, CFC 
Superintendent of Schools 
Diocese of Rochester 
Dorchester, MA 

Sr. Maiy Delbert Welsensel, SSND 
Principal 

Bourgade Catholic High School 
Phoenix, AZ 

Sr. Mary Leanne Welch, PBVM 
Curriculum Dir. Office of Education 
Archdiocese of Dubuque 
Dubuque, lA 

Sr. Carol Wheeler, RSM 
Principal 

Mercy High School 
Baltimore, MD 

Sr. Rose Therese Wtch, SC 
Principal 

Annunciation Elementary School 
Albuquerque. NM 

Mr. Gary Wilmer 
Principal 

St Charles Bon'omeo School 
Minneapolis, MN 

Sr. Jean Wincek. CSJ 
Educational Consultant 
Archdiocese St. Paul/Minneapolis 
Minneapolis, MN 

Rev. Ted Wojcicki 

Assoc. Superintendent Sec. Schools 
Archdiocese of St. Louis 
Saint Louis, MO 
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Dr. Dorita Wotiska. OP 
Superintendent of Schools 
Diocese of Lansino 
Lansing, Ml 

Mr. Janies Yerkovich 
Academic Vice F?',nc!pal 
Judge Memorial High School 
Salt Lake City. UT 

Ms. MIchaeilna Young 

Chief Administrator 

Central City Cath. School System 

Milwaukee. Wl 
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THE DONORS: ARCHMOCESES AKD DIOCESES 



APPENDIX C 

THE DONORS 



The National Congress gratefully 
acknowledges contributions from the 
offices of superintendents of schools of the 
following archdioceses and dioceses 



ALABAMA 


CONNECTICUT 


INDIANA 


Birmingham, AL 


Bridgeport, CT 


Evansville, IN 


Mobile. AL 


Hartford, CT 


Fort Wayne-South Bend, 




Norwich. CT 


IN 


ALASKA 




Gary, IN 


Anchorage, AK 


DELAWARE 


Indianapolis, IN 


Juneau, AK 


Wilmington. DE 


Lafayette, IN 


ARIZONA 


DISTRICT OF 


IOWA 


Phoenix, AZ 


COLUMBIA 


Davenport, iA 


Tucson, AZ 


Washington, DC 


Des Moines, IA 




Dubuque. IA 


ARKANSAS 


FLORIDA 


Sioux City, IA 


Littie Rock. AR 


Miami, FL 






OriarKio, FL 


KANSAS 


CALIFORNIA 


Palm Beach, FL 


Salina. KS 


Fresno, CA 


St. Augustine, FL 


Wichita. KS 


Los Angeles. CA 


St Petersburg, FL 




Monterey, CA 


Venice, FL 


KENTUCKY 


Oakland, CA 




Covington. KY 


Orange, CA 


GEORGIA 


Lexington, KY 


Sacramento, CA 


Atlanta. GA 


Louisville, KY 


San Bernardino, CA 


Savannah, GA 


Owensboro, KY 


San Diego. CA 






San Francisco, CA 


HAWAU 


LOUISIANA 


San Jose, CA 


Honolulu, HI 


Alexandria, LA 


Santa Rosa, CA 


Baton Rouge, LA 


Stockton, CA 


IDAHO 


Houma-Thibodaux, LA 




Boise, ID 


Lafayette, LA 


CANADA 




Lake Charies, LA 


Toronto, Ontario 


ILLINOIS 


New Orieans. LA 




Belleville, IL 




COLORADO 


Chicago, IL 


MAINE 


Cok)rado Springs, CO 


Joliet, IL 


Portland. ME 


Denver, CO 


Peoria, IL 




Pueblo, CO 


Rockford. IL 




Springfield, IL 
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Rnfitrtn MA 


W I l/IMV 


Fall River MA 

1 oil 1 iiTvi 1 mr^ 


Albany, NY 




btooKiyn, NY 


Wnri^Afitor MA 


DUnalO, l>i T 






MICHIGAN 


Ogdensburg. NY 


UuuOll, Ml 


riocnesier, n y 


(nflvlr>rri Ml 


rtOCKVIiie KfBfiJTQ, iNY 


or9iX3 ropius, mi 


oyracuse, ny 




L-ansiny, Mi 


NUKltl CAKOLtNA 


Mami lAtto Ml 


onarione, imo 




Haieign, rii/ 






NUtvici i/AIVUIA 


Diiliith MKI 


DisfTiarcis, nu 


New Ulm. MN 


Fargo, ND 


St. Cloud. MN 


St P;)ijl-MinnAAnnlk MN 




Winona MN 






riavolanrl DM 
oKivuicuiu, 


MI<%^1<k5?1PP1 


oieuoenvtiie, un 




Tn\arir\ dU 

1 oieoo, \jr\ 


^]fl^l(C/M1 MQ 


Toungsiown, Un 








L/Kjanoma uiry, 


Kfln&flfi nihy-55t Jn^onh 


1 uisa, wi\ 


MO 




St. Louis, MO 




SpringfiGld'Cdpd 


Portland OR 


Girardeau, MO 






PENNSYLVANIA 


MONTANA 


Altentown. PA 


Great Falls- Billings, MT 


Allivinii-.lrJ^nctAu/n DA 
f>iiuvMa~wwiiiioiUfVll, iM 




Erie PA 


NEBRASKA 


Greensburg, PA 


Grand Island, NE 


MarricKiirA [3A 
ndiiiouuiy, r/i 


Lincoln, NE 


PhiladelDhia PA 


Omaha NE 


PitfcKitrnh PA 






NEVADA 


Reno NV 


RMnnPi<:i amd 




Providence, Rl 


NPU/ HAMP^^vrmp 
nidvv iL/\iTudrui\,ii 


Manchester NH 


<jnirrn rARni ima 




Charleston. SC 


NEW JERSEY 




Canxlen, NJ 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Metuchen, NJ 


Rapid City.SD 


Newark, NJ 


Sioux Falls, SD 


Paterson, NJ 




Trenton, NJ 


TENNESSEE 



^ ' CKnoxvHIe, IN 



Memphis, TN 
Nashville, TN 

TEXAS 
AmariHo. TX 
Austin. TX 
Beaumont, TX 
Corpus Christi, TX 
Dallas. TX 
El Paso, TX 
Fort Worth, TX 
Gaiveston-Houston, TX 
Lubbock. TX 
San Angeio. TX 
San Antonk). TX 
Tyler, TX 
Victoria. TX 

iJTAH 

Salt Uke City. UT 

VERMONT 
Buriington. VT 

VIRGINIA 
Ariington. VA 
RKhnx)nd. VA 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle, WA 
Spokane, WA 
Yakima, WA 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Wheeting-Charleston, WV 

WISCONSIN 
Green Bay. Wl 
LaCrosse, Wi 
Madison. Wl 
Superior. Wl 

WYOMING 

Cheyenne, WY 
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The National Congress gratefully 
acknowledges contributions from the 
following elementary schools 



ALABAMA 

St. Joseph Regional, Florence, AL 
St Bede, Montgomery, AL 

ARIZONA 

St. Mary's Regional, Flagstaff, AZ 
Queen of Peace, Mesa, A2 
Sts. Simon & Jude, Phoenix, AZ 
St. Vincent De Paul, Phoenix. AZ 
St. Michael Indian, St. Michaels, AZ 

ARKANSAS 

Our Lady of Fatima, Benton, AR 

St. John. Hot Springs, AR 

Christ the King, Little Rock, AR 

Our Lady of Good Counsel, Uttie Rock, 

AR 

Our Lady of the Holy Souls, Uttie Rock, 
AR 

Immaculate Conception, North Littie Rock, 
AR 

St. Patrick, North Little Rock. AR 

CALIFORNIA 

St. Boniface, Anaheim, CA 

St. Mary Magdalen, Camarillo, CA 

St. Joseph the Wori<er, Canoga Park, CA 

St. Rose of Lima. Chuia Vista, CA 

St. Albert the Great, Compton, CA 

Sacred Heart, Covina, CA 

St. Joseph, Crescent City, CA 

St. Irenaeus, Cypress, CA 

St. Isaidore, Danville, CA 

St. Anthony, El Segundo, Ca 

St. Dorothy, Glendora, CA 

De La Salle, Granda Hills, CA 

Mt. St. Mary. Grass Valley, CA 

Our Lady of Miracles, Gustine, CASt. 

Bonaventure, Hunglington Beach, CA 

Sacred Heart, Lancaster, CA 

St. Maria Goretti, Long Beach, CA 

St. Nicholas. Los Altos Hiils. CA 

Marymount Junk)r, Los Angeles. CA 

Nativity, Los Angeles. CA 

Sacred Heart. Los Angeles, CA 



St Frances X. Cabrini, Los Angeles, CA 

St. Paul the Apostle, Los Angeles, CA 

St Philip Neri, Lynwood, CA 

Our Lady of Malibu, Malibu, OA 

St Raymond. Mento Paik, CA 

St Dunstan School. Miilbrae. CA 

St. Paul the Apostte. Los Angeles, CA 

Our Lady of Fatima, Modesto, CA 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help, Newhall, CA 

St. Lawrence O'TooIe, Oakland, CA 

St. Theresa. Palm Springs, CA 

Mayfield Junior Scool, Pasadena, CA 

St. James, Perns, CA 

St Pius, Redwood City, CA 

St Vincent San Diego, CA 

St Charles, San Frandsco. CA 

St Gabriel. San Francisco. CA 

St James, San Francisco. CA 

San Gabriel. San Gabriel. CA 

Mission Sd^ool. San Juan Caplstrano, CA 

Marymount, Santa Barbara, CA 

St. Rose of Lima, Simi Valley, CA 

St James, Sdana Beach, CA 

St. George, Stockton, CA 

St. Paschal Baylon, Thousand Oaks, CA 

St. Bernard, Tracy, CA 

St. Mark, Venice, CA 

Sacred Heart, Ventura, CA 

COLORADO 

St Pius X, Aurora, CO 

Holy Family. Grand Junction. CO 

CONNECTICUT 
St Matthew. Forestvllle, CT 
Our Lady o? Mercy, Madison, CT 
Holy Cross, New Britain, CT 
St Patrick. Norwich, CT 
Corpus Christi, WethersfiekJ, CT 

DELAWARE 

Diocese of Wilmington, Wilmington, DE 

St. Hec^ig, Wilmington, DE 

Dr. Margaret J. Seitz, Wilmington, DE 
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FLORIDA 

St. Joan of Arc, Boca Haton, FL 

Immaculate Conception, Hialeah, FL 

Annunciation, Hollywood, FL 

St. Paul, Jacksonville Beach, FL 

Christ the King, Jacksonville, FL 

San Jose, Jacksonville, FL 

St Agnes, Key Biscayne, FL 

Divine Mercy, Merritt Island, FL 

St. Brendan, Miami, FL 

St. James, Miami, FL 

St Rose of Lima, Miami Shores. FL 

Sacred Heart, New Smyrna, FL 

Blessed Trini^, Ocala, FL 

Good Shepherd, Oriando, FL 

St. James, Orlando. FL 

St. John Vlanney, Orlando, FL 

Holy Rosary, Penine, FL 

Morning Star School, Pinellas Pk, FL 

Holy Family, St. Petersburg, FL 

Incamation, Sarasota, FL 

St Lawrence, Tampa, FL 

St Patricks, Tampa, FL 

St. Helen. Vero Beach, FL 

St. Joseph, Winter Haven, FL 

GEORGIA 

St. Mary on the Hill, Augusta, GA 
St Joseph, Marietta, GA 
St. James, Savannah, GA 

HAWAII 

Our Lady of Good Counsel, Peari City, 
HI 

IOWA 

St Patrick, Anamosa, lA 

Visitation, Stacyvilie, !A 

Sacred Heart, West Pes Moines, lA 

ILLINOIS 

St Margaret Mary, Algonquin, IL 

Our La^ of Good Counsel, Aurora. IL 

St. Barnabas, Chk^o, IL 

St. Mary of the Angels, Chicago. IL 

St Symphorosa, Chicago, IL 

Immaculate Conception, Columbia. IL 

St. Thomas the Apostle, Crystal Lake, IL 

St Anne, Dixon, IL 

St Domitilla, Hiiiside, IL 

St Maiy. Lake Forest, IL 

St Joan of Arc, Lisle, IL 

St Andrew. Murphysboro, IL 

St Michael. Odand Park. IL 

Incamation. Paios Heights, IL 

St Malachy. Rantoul. IL 

St Peter, S. Beloit, IL 

Little Fk)wer, Springfield, IL 



GO 



St Joseph, Summit, IL 

St Catherine of Siena, West Dundee. IL 

St. John the Baptist, West Frankfort, IL 

St Francis Xavier, Wilmette, IL 

St. Mary, Woodstock, IL 

INDIANA 

St Gabriel, Connersvllle, IN 

St Jude, Fort Wayne, IN 

St Bridget, Hobart, IN 

St Mark, Irxilanapolis, IN 

St. Matthew, Indianapolis, IN 

St Thomas, Indianapolis, IN 

St. Lawrence, Lafayette, IN 

St. Mary, Muncie, IN 

St Anthony of Padua, South Bend, IN 

KANSAS 

Holy Cross School, Hutchinson, KS 
Holy Name, Topeka, KS 
St Matthew, Topeka, KS 

KENTUCKY 

Blessed Sacrament Ft Mitchell, KY 

Immaculate Conception, La Grange, KY 

Holy Spirit, Louisville, KY 

Our Lady of Lourdes, Louisville, KY 

St Martha, Louisville, KY 

Doris Wakieck, Owensboro, KY 

LOUISIANA 

St Jean Vianney, Baton Rouge, LA 

Our Lady of Mercy, Baton Rouge. LA 

Holy Ghost Hammond, LA 

St Bemadette, Houma, LA 

Family, Lafayette, LA 

St Philip Neri, Metairie, LA 

St Anthony of Padua, New Orleans, LA 

St Dominic, New Orleans, LA 

St Elizabeth, Paincourtville, LA 

St Genevieve, Thibodaux. LA 

MAINE 

St. John. Brunswick. ME 
MARYLAND 

Cath. Com School. Baltimore, MD 

Our Lady of Fatima. Baltimore. MD 

St Anthony. Baltimore. MD 

St Frands of Assisi. Baltimore. MD 

St Michael the Archangel. Baltimore, 

MD 

St Pius X. Bowie. MD 

St John. Clinton. MD 

Trinity, Eilicott City. MD 

Holy Cross, Garrett Park, MD 

Good Shepherd. Perryville. MD 

St John Evangelist, Sliver Spring, MD 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Our Lady of the Presentation, Brighton, 

MA 

Sacred Heart, Brockton, MA 
St. Edward, Brockton, MA 
St. Stanislaus, Fail River, MA 
Saaed Heart, Kingston, MA 
St. Mary, Longmeadow, MA 
St Pius V, Lynn, MA 
Saaed Heart, Roslindale, MA 

MICHIGAN 

St. Joseph, Battle Creek, Ml 

Holy Family Middle, Bay City, Ml 

St. James, Bay Oily, Ml 

St. Stanislaus, Bay City, Ml 

St. Anthony, Belleville, Ml 

Dominican Academy, Detroit, Ml 

St. Michael, Fremont, Ml 

St. Andrew, Grand Rapids, Ml 

St. Jude, Grand Rapids, Ml 

St. Paul, Grosse Pointe Farms, Ml 

St. Monica, Kalamazoo, Ml 

St. Edith, Livonia, Ml 

St. Francis de Sales, Manistique, Ml 

Holy Innocents, Roseville, Ml 

St. Patrick, White Lake, Ml 

MINNESOTA 

St. Elizabeth Ann Seton, Hastings, MN 
St. Timothy, Maple Lake, MN 
St. Joseph, Red Lake Falls, MN 
Cathedral/St. Mary/St. Stanislaus. 
Winona, MN 

MISSOURI 

St. Mary Magdalen, Brentwood, MO 
St. Mary Cathedral, Cape Girardeau, 
MO 

Bishop Hogan, Chillicothe, MO 
Holy Family School, Freeburg, MO 
St. Bemadette, Kansas City, MO 
St. Patricks, Kansas City, MO 
St. Augustine, Kelso, MO 
Immaculate Coception, Loose Creek, 
MO 

St. Joseph, Martinsburg, MO 

St. Lawrence, Monett, MO 

St. Ann, Normandy, MO 

immaculate Conception, O'Fallon, MO 

St. Joseph, St. Genevieve, MO 

Mary Queen of the Universe, St. Louis, 

MO 

Notre Dame, St. Louis, MO 
Our Lady of the Pillar, St. Louis, MO 
St. Catherine Laboure, St. Louis, MO 
St. Joseph, St. Louis, MO 



St Raphael the Archangel, St. Louis, 
MO 

Visitation, Vienna, MO 

MONTANA 

St. Charies, Piyor, Ml 

NEBRASKA 

St. Cecelia, Omaha, NE 

NEVADA 

St. Teresa, Carson City, NV 

NORTH CAROUNA 

St. Patrick, Charlotte, NC 

St. Ann School, Fayetteville, NC 

NORTH DAKOTA 

St. Joseph, Dk^kinson, ND 
St. Wenceslaus, Dickinson, ND 
St. John Academy, Jamestown, ND 
St. John, Wahpeton, ND 

NEW JERSEY 

St. Anthony of Padua, Butler, NJ 

St. Charies Borromeo, Cinnaminson, NJ 

St. Agnes, Claris, NJ 

St. Mary, Dumont, NJ 

St. Joseph, East Orange, NJ 

St. Joseph, East Rutherford. NJ 

St. Anthony, Elizabeth, NJ 

Our Lady of Grace, Fairview, NJ 

Mt. Blessed Sacrament, Franklin Lakes, 

NJ- 

Immaculate Conception. Hackensack, 
NJ 

St. Rose of Lima, Haddon Heights, NJ 

St. Aloysius, Jersey City, NJ 

St. Ann, Keansburg, NJ 

St. Vincent, Madison, NJ 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help, Maple 

Shade, NJ 

St. Joan of Arc, Mariton, NJ 

Sacred Heart, Mt. Holly, NJ 

St. Mary, New Monmouth, NJ 

St. Augustine, Ocean City, NJ 

St. Joseph, Oradell, NJ 

Our Lady of the Visitation, Paramus, NJ 

Blessed Saaament, Peterson, NJ 

Immaculate Conception, Secaucus, NJ 

Immaculate Conception, Somerville, NJ 

St. Mary, South River, NJ 

Immaculate Conceptbn, Spotswood. NJ 

St. Catherine, Spring Lake, NJ 

Our Lady of Mi. Carmel, Tenafiy, NJ 

Immaculate Heart of Mary, Wayne, NJ 

St. Joseph, West Miiford. NJ 
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St. Elizabeth. WycKoff, NJ 

NEW MEXICO 

St Frands, Gallup, NM 

NEW YORK 

Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrametit, 
Bayskie, NY 

St Martin of Tours, Bethdage, NY 
Our Lady of Grace, Brooklyn, NY 
Our Lady of Help of Christians, 
Brooklyn. NYSt Edmunds, Brooklyn, NY 
St Mark, Brooklyn, NY 
Mt St Joseph, Buffalo, NY 
St Bernard, Buffalo, NY 
St Boniface, Elmont NY 
Immaculate Conception, Fayetteville, 
NY 

Our Lady of Victory, Floral Park, NY 

St Ann, Flushing, NY 

St. Stephen School, Grand Island, NY 

St Matthew, Hastir^s-on-Hudson, NY 

St. Joseph, Hewlett, NY 

St Ignatius, Hicksviile, NY 

St Ann, Hornoll, NY 

St Hrlen, Howard Beach, NY 

Southtowns, Lake View, NY 

Holy Cross, Maspeth, NY 

Sacred Heart, Monroe, NY 

St Anthony, Nanuet NY 

Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, Orchard 

Park, NY 

St. Theodore. P^;^9StGr, NY 
Notre Dame, Staten Island. NY 
St John Viiia, Staten Island. NY 
Blessed Sacrament, Syracuse, NY 
St Daniel, Syracuse, NY 
St Brigid, Westbury, NY 

OHIO 

St Luke, Bevercreek, OH 

St Dominic, Cincinnati, OH 

St Gertnide, Cincinnati, OH 

St Jude, Cincinnati, OH 

Corpus Christi, Cleveland, OH 

Our Lady of Peace, Gdumbos, OH 

St Joseph, Crestline, OH 

Immaculate Conception, Dennison, OH 

St Justin Martyr, EastJake, OH 

St Stephen Byzantine, Euclid, OH 

St Therese, GaifleW Heights, OH 

St John Central, Marietta, OH 

St Joseph, Mogadore, OH 

St Frands de Sales, Pamna, OH 

St John Bosco, Pantia Heights, OH 

St Paul, Salem, OH 

St h4ary, Sandusky, OH 

St Mary, Shelby, OH 



Sacred Heart. Toledo, OH 
Immaculate Ht of Mary, Youngstown, 
OH 

St Patrick, Youngstown, OH 
OKLAHOMA 

John Cmo^, Oklahoma City, OK 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Our Lady of Mt Carmel, Altoona, PA 

St Joseph, Aston, PA 

St Matthias, Baia-Cynwyd, PA 

Holy Family Consolidated, Berwick, PA 

Good Shepherd, Braddock, PA 

SS. Colman-John Neumann, Bryn 

Mawr, PA 

Clairton Central, Clalrton, PA 

St hAary of Mt Cannel, Dunmore, PA 

Easton Catholic, Easton, PA 

Ford City, Ford City. PA 

St. John the Evangelist, Girard, PA 

St Catherine Laboure, Harrisburg, PA 

Holy Family, Harrisburg, PA 

St Marie Toretti, Hatfield, PA 

St. Edward, Herminle, PA 

St Bernard, Indiana, PA 

Mother Div. Prov., King of Prussia, PA 

Our Lady of the Valley, Lebanon, PA 

St. Mary Magdalen, Medm, PA 

St. John the Baptist, Monaca, PA 

St Bemadette, MonroeviHe, PA 

Our Lady of Calvary, Philadelphia, PA 

St. Callistus, Philadelphia, PA 

St Monk^, Philadelphia, PA 

St. Nk^holas of Tolentine, Philadelphia, 

PA 

St. Richard, Philadelphia, PA 

St William, Philadelphia, PA 

Most Holy Name, Pittsburgh, PA 

St. Elizabeth. Pittsburgh, PA 

St John the Baptist, Pittsburgh, PA 

St Mary of the Mount, Pittsburgh, PA 

St. Peter, Pittsburgh, PA 

St Raphael, Pittsburgh, PA 

St. Rosalia, Pittsburgh. PA 

SS. Simon and Jude, Pittsburgh, PA 

St Sylvester, Pittsburgh, PA 

St Catherine of Siena, Reading, PA 

St John the Baptist, Scottsdale. PA 

Father Waiter J. Ciszek, Shenandoah, 

PA 

St. Andrew, Waynesbono, PA 
Christ the King. Whitehall, PA 
St Joseph. York, PA 
St Rose of Lima, York, PA 

RHODE ISLAND 

Our Lady of Consolation Pawtucket, Rl 
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St Ptiilomena, Portsmouth, Rl 
St PhUip, Smithfield. Ri 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

St. Mary St. Cyprian, Georgetown, SC 

St. Anne. Rock Hili, SC 

TENNESSEE 
St Jude, Chattanooga. TN 
St Joseph, Knoxville, TN 
Christ the King, Nashville, TN 

TEXAS 

Alamo Catholic, Amarillo, TX 
St Mary, Amarillo, TX 
Assumption, Beaumont, TX 
St Mary, Brownsville, TX 
St Cedlia, Dallas. TX 
Most Holy Trinity, El Paso, TX 
St Patrick, El Paso, TX 
Good Shepherd. Gariand, TX 
Sacred Heart, Halettsville, TX 
St Anthony, Hereford. TX 
Corpus Christi, Houston, TX 
Resurrection, Houston, TX 
Blessed Sacrament, Laredo, TX 
Our Lady or Sorrows. McAllen, TX 
Christ the Kng, Nashville, TX 
St James the Apostle, Santonio. TX 
St Edward, Spring, TX 
St Mary, Taylor. TX 

UTAH 

Keams-St. Ann, Salt Lake City. UT 
St Vincent, Salt Lake City, UT 

VIRGINIA 

Blessed Sacrament, Alexandria, VA 
St Timothy. Chantilly, VA 
Sacred Heart, Danville. VA 
All Saints, Manassas, VA 



Portsmouth Catholk:, Portsmouth, VA 
St Patrick, Richmond. VA 
St Bemadette, Springfield, VA 

WASHINGTON 

Sacred Heart, Beltevue, WA 

St. Vincent de Paul, Federal Way, WA 

St Mk^hael, Olympia, WA 

Our Lady of Guadalupe, Seattle, WA 

St Benedict, Seattle, WA 

St John, Seattle, WA 

St. Paul, Seattle, WA 

WEST VIRGINIA 

SS. James & John, Benwood, WV 
St Agnes, Charieston, WV 
Our Lady of Fatima, Huntington, WV 
St Vincent De Paul, Wheeling, WV 

WISCONSIN 

St. Joseph, Baraboo, Wl 

Holy Family-St. Francis, Bayfield. Wl 

Our Lady of Assumption, Betoit Wl 

St Joseph, Cadott, Wl 

St Maiy, Hilbert, Wl 

Edgewood Campus, Madison, Wl 

St. Dennis, Madison, Wl 

St John School, Marshfield, Wl 

St Mary, Menasha, Wl 

Our Lady of Good Hope, Milwaukee, Wl 

St Roman, Milwaukee, Wl 

St. Margaret Mary, Neenah, Wl 

St. Joan of Arc, Okauchee, Wl 

St Anthony's on Lake, Pewaukee, W! 

Corpus Christi, Sturgeon Bay, Wi 

Holy Nanr«, Wausau, Wl 

WYOMING 

St. Laurence, Laramie, WY 
Rock Springs, Rock Springs, WY 
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The National Congress gratefully 
acknowledges contributions from the 

following secondary schools 



ARIZONA 

Bourgade Catholic High School, Phoenix, 
AZ 

CALIFORNIA 

Central Catholic High School Parent/ 
Teacher Group, Modesto, CA 
Louisville High School, Woodland Hills, 
CA 

Presentation High School, San Jose, CA 
FLORIDA 

Central Catholic High School, Melbourne. 
FL 

IOWA 

Kuemper Catholic High School, Can-oll, lA 
ILLINOIS 

Jdiet Catholic Academy, Joliet. IL 
Resun-ection High School Parents Club, 
Chicago, IL 

Seton Academy. South Holland, IL 
LOUISIANA 

Mount Carmel Co^p Club, Metairie, LA 
MARYLAND 

Georgetown Preparatoiy School. 
Rockville, MD 

Loyola Blakefield, Towson. MD 
Mercy High School, Fathers Club, 
Baltimore. MD 

Seton-Keough Parent Association, 
Baltimore. MD 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cathedral High School, Springfield, MA 

Saint Mary High School. Lawrence, MA 

MICHIGAN 

Bishop Borgess High School, Bedford, 
Ml 

Bishop Fotoy High School, Madison 
Heights, MJ 



MINNESOTA 

Totino-Grace High School, Friday, MN 
MISSOURI 

Rosary High School, St. Louis, MO 
NEW JERSEY 

Gloucester Catholic High School 
Parents Club, Gloucester, NJ 
Holy Cross High School Parent 
Teachers Association, Delran, NJ 
Marylawn of the Oranges, South 
Orange, NJ 

Parent/Teacher Association of St. 
Mary's High School, Rutherford, NJ 
Union Catholic Regional High School, 
Scotch Plains. NJ 

NEW YORK 

Archbishop Malloy High School. 
Briarwood. NY 

Bishop Kearney High School, Brooklyn, 
NY 

Mary Louis, Jamaica Estates, NY 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Parents for E'''ucationai Progress, 
Cardinal Gibbons High School, Raleigh, 
NC 

OKLAHOMA 

Mount Saint Mary High School, 
Oklahoma City, OK 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Archbishop Ryan High School, 

Philadelphia, PA 19154 

Villa Maria Academy, Malvern, PA 

PUERTO RICO 

Academia del Perpetuo Socorro, 
Miramar, PR 

VIRGINIA 

Saint Gertrude High School, Richmond, 
VA 
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RHODE ISLAND 

Prout Parents Cound!, Wakefield, R? 

TEXAS 

AmariKo Catholic Middle School Home 

School Association, Amarillo, TX 

St Michael's Parents* Club, Austin, TX 

Washington 

Holy N'^mes Academy, Seattle, WA 



The National Congress gratefully 
acknowledges contributions from these 
corporations, foundations, organizations 

and individuals 



Andrews Office Products 

Apple Computer, Inc. 

De La Salle Christian Brothers Schools 

District Creative Printing Company 

The Equitable 

F.A.C.T.S. Tuition Management 

Company 
Fannon-Luers Associates 
Michael and Deborah Harper 
IBM Educationa] Systems 
Jostens Learning Corporation 
Knights of Colombus 
The Lilly Endowment. Inc. 
Loyola University Press 
MacMillan/McGraw Hill School 

Publishing Company 
Robert Matt 

Mattie Graphics Corporation 
Michael J. McGivnoy Memorial Rind for 
New Initiatives in Catholic Education 



John Murrav and Associates 
Met iJfe Resources 
I'/iulual of America 

National Association of Catholic School 
Teachers 

National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion 

Our Sunday Visitor 
Precision Graphics 
Raskob Foundation for Catholic 

Activities, Inc. 
William H. Sadlier, Inc. 
School Financial Management Services 

(SMART) 
Silver, Burdett & GInn 
St. Marys Foundation 
Thomas Vanderslice 
Wortd's Finest Chocolate 
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The National Congress gratefully 
acknowledges contributions from these 
religious communities 



Adrian Dominicals, Adrian, MI 
Brothers of Christian Schools of the US/ 

Toronto Region 
Brothers of St. Francis Xavier 
Daughters of Charity, St. Louis, MO 
Franciscan Srs. of OLPH. St. Louis. MO 
Marianists, New Yori^ Province 
Sisters of St. Joseph, Latham, NY 
Sisters of St. Joseph of La Grange, 

LaQrange Park, IL 



Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin 

Mary, Dubuque, lA 
Sisters of Chariity of Leavenworth, 

Leavenworth, KS 
Sisters of Charity of St. Joseph's, 

Emmitsburg, MD 
Sisters of Mercy, Privinoe of Chicago, IL 
Ursulines of the Roman Union, Central 

Province, Crystal City, MO 
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NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
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